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“We are assured that examples of this type are rare. 
The interesting date 1931-33 recommends it 
to the careful student of American business.” 


R Ypove time in the not too distant future, some writer on business will 
comment as above on the following accomplishment. * Two years 
ago the W. F. Whitney Co., of South Ashburnham, Mass., decided to break with 
traditions of furniture manufacturing. The established marketing set-up, maker- 
to-jobber-to-dealer, plus hard times, was proving a barrier through which fine 
furniture sought, in vain, to pass. * To put it another way, furniture was being 
made to sell, rather than to live with. ¢ Advertising Headquarters was called 
in, and Whitney was encouraged to approach the major retail outlets through- 
out the country, and offer a direct-to-the-store set-up. By this method, finely 
wrought Colonial reproductions could be sold to the consumer at Early-American 
prices. Fifty leading stores said yes, and said it with orders. * In these stores, 
completely furnished Whitney Houses of five to nine rooms were built. We then 
were asked to announce this innovation in home magazines. Continuously there- 
after, the doctrine of honest woods and honest workmanship has been presented 
in a story of homes made livable by quaint Windsors, venerable ladderbacks, 
generous chests of drawers. * Today, two years later, more than 300 outlets 
handle the Whitney line. * For a manufacturer in a turbulent industry to 
make money in turbulent times is an uncommon occurrence. 


N W. AYER ®& SON, Inc. 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 
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NE of Milwaukee’ s finest depart- 

ment stores and largest advertis- 

ers used eight pages in The Milwaukee 

Journal on October 13—and on the 

following day rang up the largest day's 
business in the history of the store! 


This record is notable because it 
topped the same sales event even in 
the boom days when it was promoted 
with a greater volume of advertising. 


Milwaukee today is buying eagerly to 
catch up with its merchandise needs 
—and The Journal is the one com- 
plete buying guide of the community. 


THE MILWAUKEE. JOURNAL 
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Advertiser Looks at the Weather 


A.N.A.’s Idea of How Publishers Could Co-operate at This Juncture for 
General Good of Advertising 





T HE first “bank” of the headline over this article is presented here 
just as it was written by Mr. Peabody. In presenting this thought- 
ful paper before the Audit Bureau of Circulations in Chicago last 
week, he prefaced his remarks by picturing various aspects of adver- 


tising today as being elements of business “weather.” 


This kind of 


weather, however, he regarded as being something that advertisers 
and publishers could actually do something about instead of dissi- 
pating their energies in mere discussion about the elements, as was 


related by Mark Twain. 


Mr. Peabody here pictures certain things 


which, speaking for the A.N.A., he thinks should be done as a pre- 
liminary to the restoration of advertising linage to something near 


its former standing. 





By Stuart Peabody 


President, Association of National Advertisers 


there 


| Oe that 
has been a great deal of view- 


ing with alarm in Washington 
over the perilous state of the pub- 
lishing business at present, and I 
am sure that the tears shed there 
were not of the crocodile variety. 

As I get the picture, there 
seemed to be one conclusion on 
which nearly all publishers who 
spoke agreed, namely—the thing 
that will save the ship from foun- 
dering in the sea of red ink will 
be to have advertisers substantially 
increase their advertising expendi- 
tures. 

Again, I suspect from the fervor 
with which I understand some of 
the statements were delivered, that 
they were accompanied by a wish 
that this might be made possible by 
Government decree. 

The publishing business is not 
alone in its predicament, and I sus- 
pect that industry in general is 
feeling the need for fewer codes 
and more codeine. So, while I 
can't administer the soporific, I 
can at least keep away from any 


abstract discussion of the compli- 
cations of the NRA, and stick to 
the subject of advertising. — 

Nothing would give me greater 
pleasure than to be able to an- 
nounce to you here at this time 
that all of the members of the 
A.N.A. had agreed to increase 
their appropriations by 50 per cent. 

But advertisers are having their 
troubles, too. As behooves the 
leaders of industry, they have, for 
the most part, cheerfully and en- 
thusiastically fulfilled their obli- 
gations in the great movement to 
restore prosperity. They are try- 
ing hard to peer into the future 
and to see the way to reasonable 
profit, so that they may continue 
to provide employment and to raise 
wages, and to run advertising cam- 
paigns. I believe that when the 
progress of the recovery plan indi- 
cates a reasonable chance of profit- 
able sales volume, appropriations 
will be restored and expanded and 
advertising volume in general will 
pick up gradualy, and in some 
lines substantially as well. 


Table of Contents on page 106 
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However, I for one, firmly be- 
lieve that there will be no return 
to the so-called “good old days.” 
As far as advertising is concerned, 
I hope we will never return to an 
era such as we witnessed the last 
decade—an era in which advertis- 


Photo by Blank & Stoller 
Stuart Peabody, President of the 
A.N.A. 


ing became the by-product of ex- 
cessive speculation and pyramiding 
of paper profits, where competition 
for public favor became a matter 
of volume of space used. 

I believe in those days it was 
called “tonnage’—raiher than in 
achieving more effective results 
from a given amount of space. 

The day of swollen profits seems 
to have passed. Consequently, the 
day of taking advertising on faith 

and taking it to the tune of 
$1,000,000 doses—is gone. Adver- 
tisers haven’t much patience with 
Pollyanna prophets who are pro- 
claiming that advertising is going 
to lead us out, implying that 
double-page smashes and fifty-two- 
page color contracts are just 
around the corner. They are 
much more concerned with know- 
‘ing how advertising costs can be 
reduced—how each single advertis- 
ing dollar may be made more pro- 
ductive. 

One thing advertisers are learn- 
ing under the stern discipline of 
mother necessity, and that is to 
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make a shrunken and compara- 
tively small advertising appropria- 
tion go a long way. 

Result? A more effective use 
of small space or of fewer inser 
tions in large space. An impera 
tive need to judge by results—re- 
sults from the use of small space 
as compared with large, this ap- 
peal as compared with that, and 
this medium as compared with 
that. As evidence of this, | 
might say that never in the his- 
tory of the A.N.A. has there beer 
such a keen interest in the subject 
of copy testing.’ And I’m pleased 
to say that our association js 
tackling this problem, just as it 
has tackled and helped to solve 
other problems which have baffled 
advertisers. 

All of this activity is beneficial 
to advertising, because nothing 
which is unsound can long prevail. 
This is recognized by publishers, 
many of whom have been of great 
assistance to us in developing 
sound methods and procedures 

That same necessity for making 
one dollar do the work of two 
or four or more—has created a 
growing dissatisfaction with any 
restraints which the advertising 
structure imposes on the advertiser 
to exercise his ethical, if not legal, 
rights as a buyer. 

Advertisers want to examine the 
present system of agency compen- 
sation in the light of requirements 
of today—not yesterday; to see 
just where the machinery of the 
agency-publisher- advertiser _rela- 
tionship is creaking, and find out 
what parts need to be repaired or 
replaced. Therefore, on their be- 
half, the A.N.A. is tackling this 
problem, and is right now taking 
the first step to get the facts, all 
the facts. 

Advertising Under 
the Searchlight 


For the first time in the histor) 
of advertising, the advertiser—and 
by that I mean Big Business as 
well as the smaller fellow—is 
making a serious and determined 
effort to find out what advertising 
is all about. And I predict that 
under the searching examination 

(Continued on page 92) 
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SE rif MBER GAINS 
elle tducilsnmailad 
PAYROLLS in Rhode Island factories 

were nearly one-third above September 

'32, with practically every industry 


ahead. Diversification steadies the 
upward climb. 





SALES of new automobiles more than 
doubled those of a year ago, for the 
biggest September since 1929. 


RETAIL sales (dept. stores) jumped 
19% over August, considerably more 
FAMILIES: than seasonal’. Gains over last year 





Journal-Bulletin 


were 7.3%, about four times the 


In Rhode Island ‘ 
national average. 


OUT 
OF 


sweusstersute  FNDVERTISING of Providence de- 
om partment stores increased both actually 
In Providence = and proportionally in the Journal and 


19 Out 90 Bulletin: 87.6% of their Providence 
OF 
newspaper total appeared in these 
dominant media. 


Providence Journal «Bulletin 
Dominating New Englands Second Langest Market 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. Representatives : R. J. BIDWELL CO 
Boston - New York - Chicago San Francisco - Los Angeles - Seattle 


A. B.C. CITY 











This Week— 


“6 HAT advertisers are learn- 
ing is to make a shrunken 
appropriation go a longer way,” 
said Stuart Peabody, president of 
the A.N.A. at the A.B.C. meeting 
at Chicago last week. Fewer 
codes and more codeine are needed. 
Never has there been such a keen 
interest in the subject of copy test- 
ing, says this man whose own dol- 
lars are at stake. He hits some 
of the sacred cows of advertising 
right between the eyes in his ar- 
ticle, the first in the issue. 


The President has signed the 
Retail Code. It is a code that will 
be news for a long time to come. 
What it means to the advertiser, 
what it eliminates and what it 
just pretends to eliminate; these 
are what will be talked about this 
winter. 


How is a manufacturer going to 
get his customers back into the 


store where they made their orig- 
inal purchase several times during 
the following year and a half? 
Rogers Bros., makers of famous 
1847 Silverplate, have a scheme 


known as the Certified Coupon 
Plan. It does a real job. 


The generation that eats 20-cent 
dinners and can get along with- 
out a Tom Collins is thinking new 
thoughts. “We aren’t the young- 
sters who were raised in ‘speaks,’ ” 
says Robert Allen in Six Million 
Rulers, page 12. “We came up 
after that time and most of us 
have had pretty hard sledding 
these last few years.” 


Last week was A. B. C. Week 
in Chicago. The Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, Associated Business 
Papers, Agricultural Publishers’ 
Association, Newspaper Advertis- 
ing Executives’ Association, Ma- 
jor Market Newspapers, and the 
Inland Daily Press Association 
(all of them) held meetings which 
are reported on other pages. 


It pays to get the views of the man 
on the selling side of the fence 


when you are planning your ad- 
vertising for 1934. The Florence 
Stove Company sent a question- 
naire to all of its dealers to get 
their views on such details about 
advertising as window displays, 
consumer inquiries, special litera. 
ture, national magazine advertis- 
ing—other features. 


A faint scent of lavender, memories 
of old lace, ornamental hitching 
posts, dusty shady streets where 
checkered sunlight lies quiet in the 
haze of a summer afternoon. 
Don’t miss the editorial, “Women: 
1873—1933,”’ on page 96. 


The subject of liquor advertising, 
so important to publishers, is coy- 
ered in the third article of a series 
by Andrew M. Howe called What 
State Laws Say About Liquor 
Advertising. This is a digest based 
upon information secured from 
the Secretary of State of every 
State in the Union. 


One of the very best things that 
many companies are not doing is to 
take the sales department into con- 
ference and confidence. Any com- 
pany which thinks that the salesman 
knows anything about methods of 
selling a product, new slants on 
getting more business or weak 
spots in product design, ought to 
read the story by sales promotion 
manager, W. Hunter Snead. 


Small agencies get together with 
4 A’s on code * * * Cook County 
doctors sponsor advertising cam- 
paign * * * Stokowski and the 
Philadelphia Symphony wil 
broadcast six nights a week for 
Chesterfield * * * Business leaders 
will study unfair trade practices 
* * * Kenneth C. Hogate heads 
Wall Street Journal Group * * * 
New publications announced 
Tiny Tower, Picture Parade * * * 
Philco is to spend $600,000 addi- 
tional appropriation to stimulate 
Christmas sales * * * A. N. Steele, 
advertising manager, Standard 
Oil Company (indiana) says 
newspaper rates are not too 
high * * * 
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‘ertising, @ The Des Moines Sunday Register has 
| ‘pte the only magazine in the world edited ex- 
d What pressly for Iowans, It is brilliantly printed 
Liquor in four colors . . . offering color advertis- 
st based ers an excellent medium in which to pre- 
i from sent their sales story in an eye arresting 
f every manner. One prominent and meticulous 
national advertiser says: “Please accept 
gs that our compliments on the splendid appear- 
ng is to ance of our four color advertisement in 
ito con- your magazine section . . . It would be 
1y com- difficult to pick out any point of criticism.” 
cope @ Reader interest is high in this unique 
ants on Sunday magazine where Iowa women look 
weak for fascinating short stories, feature ar- 
ught to ticles about Iowans, fashion hints, house- 
omotion hold helps, book reviews and other items 
. of unusual appeal. 
_~ @ Color advertising in The Des Moines 
g cam- Sunday Register, with its thorough Iowa 
nd the coverage and effective merchandising help 
yr will can put a new product “on the map,” or 
ek for strengthen an old one, in Iowa! 
leaders 
actices o 
» heads ee 
eke 
munced 
id *** 
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mate | DES MOINES REGISTER and TRIBUNE 


Steele, 
er 238,331 Daily—A. B. C—211,038 Sunday 
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In 1922, the average expenditure fer 
advertising of fourteen clients whom we 


more was $410,000. 

In 1932, the average expenditure of 
these same clients was $1,236,300. 

Each of these manufacturers sells ina 
highly competitive market. 

Yet from a relatively small sales vol- 





J Walter Thompson 
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anufacturers 











me, each of them has outstripped com- 

petitors in the past ten years and assumed 

ears orBhe leadership of its respective industry. 

Persistent advertising that placed their 

ture of froducts first in the minds of buyers was 
0. mn important factor in their success. 

‘llsinaf’ Under present conditions, advertising 

hat outsells competition is of increas- 

les vol-Bng importance to every manufacturer. 








Advertising 





This Plan Builds Repeat Sales 
for the Dealer 


Brings Customers Back to His Store for Eighteen Months after 
Initial Purchase 


A PLAN to build repeat sales 
for the dealer for eighteen 
months after he has made the 
original sale to a customer, is be- 
ing introduced this fall by the In- 
ternational Silver Company in its 
campaign for 1847 Rogers Bros. 
Silverplate. Known as the Certi- 
fied Coupon Plan, this feature of 
the campaign works as follows: 

With every standard set of 
twenty-six, thirty-four or fifty 
pieces, the dealer receives a coupon 
book to give to a customer when 
she purchases the set at the regu- 
lar price. 

Inside the coupon book the cus- 
tomers find coupons for all acces- 
sory flatware pieces, coupons that 
have a value up to $50, depend- 
ing upon the quantities the cus- 
tomer buys. 

Each of these entitles her to a 
25 per cent reduction on a specific 
serving piece or set of fancy pieces 
in her particular pattern. 

These coupons must be used 
within eighteen months after the 
date the customer purchases the 
standard set. This makes a time 
limit so that women will not delay 
additional purchases indefinitely. 

After the cystomer has made 
her purchase, the dealer fills out 
a coupon for the amount she has 
bought and sends it to the com- 
pany’s general offices at Meriden, 
Conn. In return, the same mer- 
chandise is replaced in his stock 
at 25 per cent off the regular cost 
price. 

For instance, suppose a woman 
wants a set of oyster forks. The 
regular price is $5 for six. She 
takes a discount of 25 per cent, 
thereby paying $3.75. When the 
dealer sends in the coupon he gets 
six oyster forks at the regular cost 
less 25 per cent. 

The coupon book is something 
quite different from the average 
book of coupons. It is really a 
booklet advertising for all the ac- 


10 


cessory pieces that should be added 
to a regular silverware set. 

Not only are the individual pieces 
listed opposite the coupons which 
are used to purchase these pieces 
at a discount, but in addition there 
are texts and illustrations (many 
of them in color) throughout the 
book giving the woman entertain- 
ment pointers, showing her the 
need for the extra pieces, answer- 
ing her questions about silverware 
arrangement on the table and other 
items of information. 


Plan Has Four 
Advantages 


In outlining the plan to dealers, 
the company points out four advan- 
tages. 

1—The plan gives the dealer an 


opportunity to make something 
more than a twenty-six or thirty- 
four-piece sale at the time an 
initial purchase is made. 

2—It brings women into the 
store regularly for eighteen months 
to make additional purchases. 

3—It makes women talk about 
silverware and about the dealer’s 
store. 

4—It 
complete silver 


induces women to build 
service. Instead 
of stopping with a $30 or $35 
purchase of staple articles, they 
can now be induced to spend an 
additional $85 to $100. 

The certified plan is part of the 
company’s current campaign. An- 
other and important part is the 
announcement of a new pattern, 
the Marquise. This new pattern 
and plan are being advertised in a 
list of periodicals and newspapers. 
A number of the advertisements 
are in color. 

In addition to the regular helps, 
such as mats, folders and the like, 
the company is offering a series of 
six letters to be sent to customers 
at intervals for eighteen months 
without expense to the dealer. 

The first letter is sent out by 
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the company immediately after a 
set is purchased. It is signed by 
Ann Adams, service secretary, and 
is sent out from the home office 
in Meriden. Another letter goes 
out three months after the pur- 
chase is made, another six months 
after, another ten months after, 
another fourteen months after and 
the final letter sixteen months 
after the purchase is made. Typical 
of these letters is the third: 


Do you remember that day—just 
about six months ago—when you 
started your set of 1847 Rogers 
Bros. Silverplate at R. E. Tailer & 
Company? 

And, now, truly, can you think of 
anything that has given you more 
pleasure than this Silverplate has? 
You’re using it every day, I hope. 
You know, the more your silver- 
ware is used, the lovelier it gets 
and the less polishing it needs. 

Don’t you love to entertain now 
that you have your exquisite set of 
1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate? And, 
clever hostess that you are, you're 
no doubt planning to make your 
next luncheon or dinner a buffet 
affair. Please do. It’s such an 
easy and gay way to entertain .. . 
so intimate . . . so informal .. . 
and much more enjoyable for you, 
as well as your guests—especially 
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if you have adequate silverware. 

I know that you're keeping in 
step with what’s what in silverware 
—with your long, slender Iced Tea 
Spoons which are really a necessity 
with tall, cool drinks—with your 
handy Ice Cream Forks for use 
with ice cream or other frozen des- 
serts. And how glorified is every din- 
ing occasion with your After-dinner 
Coffee Spoons and Sugar Tongs— 
Pickle Fork for serving those taste- 
ful relishes—Cheese Server for 
cheese in all forms—Jelly Server— 
Sauce Ladle for mayonnaise, French 
dressing, sauces and whipped cream 
—and that fashionable Pie Server 
for serving deep dish pie, pastries 
of all kinds, and ice cream. 

Remember, that little Certified 
Coupon you received with 
your set entitles you to a saving of 
25 per cent on all accessory pieces. 
Be sure to add the extra pieces you 
need, soon, for there is a time limit 
on these coupons. 


The company also issues a 
booklet, “So You’re Going to Give 
a Buffet Party.” This booklet is 
furnished in limited quantities to 
dealers with their imprint. They 
also get a letter which they 
mail out. This describes the book- 
let and asks the woman to stop at 
the store to get a copy. 
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{nother part of the company’s current campaign is the introduction of a new 


pattern—Marquise. 


This magazine spread is in color 





Talking to the 6,000,000 Rulers 


The Generation Which Is Coming into Power Appreciates Sincerity 
and Unselfishness 


By Robert F. Allen 


[Once in a while a letter comes 
across the editor’s desk which 
stands out among the rest. Sucha 
one came the other morning from 
Robert F. Allen of Mendota, III. 

Mr. Allen asks where the ideas 
of the younger generation may be 
read, by those who are running the 
world today. The answer is “Right 
in these pages.” 

Last year Amos Bradbury in 
Printers’ INK wrote two articles 
which aroused wide comment from 
manufacturers. The first was, “So 
You’re Handing Us Chaos,” in 
which was pointed out that every 
manufacturer ought to realize the 
younger generation is starting with 
a totally new viewpoint. This ap- 
peared in the December 15 issue of 
last year and was followed by one 
in the February 2 issue called, “Ad- 
vertising to 7,000,000 Young Skep- 
tics’—for each year, according to 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, approximately 2,500,000 
people reach the age of sixteen. 

Those who have come along 
since the “stuffed shirts” were 
pushed down from their position of 
leadership and who have now ar- 
rived at the age of twenty-three or 
twenty-four, should number at least 
6,000,000. They are the people 
who are going to run the world to- 
morrow. Every manufacturer who 
will realize that each year almost 
3,000,000 new customers come 
to the reading and listening age, 
should be interested in reading 
what Mr. Allen and men like him 
are thinking about today. His let- 
ter follows just as it came in the 
morning mail.] 


ATHER was long a reader of 

Printers’ INK before I knew 
what it was. My first contact with 
your journal was as a prop for 
electric train tracks. I never under- 
stood why there were so many little 
magazines piled up in the attic 


either. But since I got into school 


and got educated, Dad has eased me 
into the position of interested 
reader. I get both the WEEKLY and 
the MonTHLY as soon as they come. 
and read them through. 

I took advertising in college, 
graduated in the (faw down & go) 
boom year of 1931 to find no job 
Came home and opened up a book- 
shop and now can’t get away from 
it. Lined up about 100 mag- 
azine agents and started my own 
wholesale agency, and these hard- 
working humans support me and 
the shop. But my interest is still 
advertising. Copy especially. That, 
I suppose, is because writing is my 
hope for the future. You have 
shown such a sane attitude on Goy- 
ernment that I have finally written 
this letter to ask you a question 
that has been bothering me for 
some time. 


The Group With Most 
at Stake 


Why do you not get the attitude 
of the youth on the changed phi- 
losophy behind Government? | 
mean youth of 1933, and not the 
youth of 1923. We feel certain 
things definitely, and what we feel 
is important because we can vote 
and will be a voting class ten years 
from now. New legislation will 
affect us more than any other class. 
We have the largest stake in the 
future of the U. S. and there is no 
place where we may express our 
feelings and our thinking on the 
New Deal. You, mentally alert, 
understand that we do think about 
these things, and that we are, most 
of us, anxious for social betterment 
because we are going to be the 
ones on whom the legislation will 
work. 

We aren’t the youngsters who 
were raised in speaks. We came 
up after that time, and most of us 
have had pretty hard sledding these 
last years. Unable to afford im- 
personal amusement, we have been 
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forced to build up a social system 
of our own. One that allows us to 
amuse ourselves playing games, 
reading, talking, having 20-cent 
dinners. Our parents have seen us 
together in groups of ten or twelve, 
arguing, discussing, trying to put 
together a picture of reality. They 
have seen us, too, singing, playing 
cards, and when one of us had a 
windfall playing ping-pong. 

Youth of 1933 can get along 
without money because there has 
never been any, but what it wants is 
brains. It wants good companion- 
ship, can get along without Tom 
Collins. 

We have thought through a lot 
of things. We have ideas on the 
future. But there is no one to lis- 
ten. No one cares to spend time 
talking to mere infants of twenty- 
three or twenty-four. And yet it is 
within this group that wnselfish 
thinking has had its Renaissance. 

We each have our jobs: Most of 
us starve. I do. But we give our- 
selves to our community. Our 
parents have lost all they have and 

+ 

Pittsburgh “Post-Gazette” 


Advances Nash 


Archie L, Nash has been appointed 
ional advertising manager of the 
burgh Post-Gazette. Mr. Nash, who 
been acting national manager for 
last year, joined the Post-Gazette 
organization three years ago. Previously 
he had been associated with the late 
Norman E. Mack as associate manager 
| advertising director of the Buffalo 


Has Doehler Furniture 


Account 
he Doehler Metal Furniture Com- 
ny, New York, furniture for home, 
pital and institution use, has ap- 
inted the Tuthill Advertising Agency, 
ot that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count, 


Libbey Glass to Mathes 
M. Mathes, Inc., New York adver- 
ng agency, has been appointed to 
handle the advertising of The Libbey 
Glass Manufacturing Company, Toledo, 
g Sware, 


Directs Greyhound Advertising 
l.. H. Ristow is now general traffic 
auger and has charge of sales and 


Lines, 


Walker, 


udvertising of the Greyhound 
( eland. He succeeds J. B. 
resigned, 
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do not complain because they have 
things to do that will help others. 
In the face of their despair we, 
their children, have dedicated our- 
selves to our people. We ask no 
praise. We ask only that those who 
mold opinion think of us a little 
more and of their own interests a 
little less. If they persist in their 
selfish pursuits, we will rise up 
against them. We are neither 
socialistic nor communistic. We 
want our part in the formulation 
of doctrines that will affect us and 
not those who write them. 

Where are we to turn for a 
medium of expression? Do you 
think we are entitled to such a 
medium? Have we a right to think 
of others when our own need faces 
us? 

We are not afraid. We are not 
fighting a lost cause. But we need 
a word or two from those who 
think, to show us that our work is 
not to be in vain. 

As men who live in the present 
with faces ahead, can you tell us 
where we can be read? 


+ 
Gardner Adds to Staff 


William L. Ledwith, formerly with 
The Curtis Publishing Company, and, 
more recently, with F. Wallis Armstrong, 
Philadelphia, and the Pittsburgh Testing 
Laboratories, has joined the service de- 
partment of the Gardner Advertising 
Company in its New York office. 

John Eastman has joined the New 
York copy staff. He was previously with 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., and the 
J. Walter Thompson Company. 


Fernald, Vice-President, 


Earnshaw- Young 

L. D. Fernald has resigned as vice- 
president of Scott Howe Bowen, Inc., 
to become vice-president of Earnshaw- 
Young, Inc., radio program producers, 
of Hollywood, Calif. His headquarters 
sa As at 220 East 42nd Street, New 
ork, 


me.¢ 
Represents Brooklyn “Citizen” 
The Brooklyn, N. Y., Citizen has ap- 
pointed Fred Kimball, Inc., publishers’ 
representative, as national advertising 
representative. — appointment is ef- 
fective November 1 


Gedge with Erwin, Wasey 

Thomas K. Gedge, formerly with Col- 
lege Humor and the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner, has joined the service detail 
department of Erwin, Wasey & Com- 
pany, New York. 
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OUT OF LIFE 


EY LOVE LIFE. They want 
liveit to the full. Their blood 
a little faster. They play 
x, they work harder. 
yare younger. They are un- 
or they think under 40. 
ly, they get around more, 
ore modern in their tastes, 
d quickly to new ideas. 
a pleasure to publish a news- 
for men like that. In Chicago 
lally, for the percentage of 
who get a kick out of life runs 
in Chicago. 
tir newspaper is the American 
se it is dramatic, dynamic, 
ihful, modern, amusing .. . 
ed by men in more than 
Chicago families. 
clubs, at the games and races, 
Salle Street, at theatres you 
Chicago men say: ‘‘Will 
column is a big tonic, isn’t 
... “Eddie Geiger certainly 
the dope on this game”. . . 
derpoel’s financial pages are 
lent’. . . “*Gilbert Seldes fore- 


wspaper 


INK 


cast Roosevelt’s policy a week ago’’... 

and more about Heitkamp on 
golf, Lewis Haney on business, 
Charlie Dawn on night life, Edwin 
C. Hill’s human news stories, Rail- 
bird’s horses, John Starbuck on 
men’s fashions, Walter Winchell, 
Ashton Stevens, Leo Fischer, Bill 
Corum, Mark Hellinger. 

Evidence that Chicago American 
men are more active, g0 more, have 
a greater urge to spend: (1) The 
American carries more amusement 
advertising than any other daily 
newspaper in Chicago. (2) The 
American led all Chicago daily 
newspapers in 1932 in automotive 
advertising. 

At least $500,000,000 will be spent 
for merchandise by Chicago Amer- 
ican men and their families within 
the next 12 months. 

The American can unlock a gen- 
erous share of that expenditure for 
any manufacturer who will use its 
columns consistently and ade- 
quately. 


LR 


CULATION LEADERSHIP in Chicago’s evening field 





ty E. Boone Organization 





Old Gold’s Radio Policy 


HOSE two black crows, Moran 

and Mack, this week started the 
first of a series of four broadcasts 
on the P. Lorillard Company’s Old 
Gold program. This is in line with 
the definite policy of the sponsor to 
keep freshness, excitement and con- 
stantly new dramatic interest in the 
program as a supplement to the 


music of Waring’s Pennsylvanians. 

This policy is predicated on the 
feeling that any orthodox idea that 
radio stars must be signed up for a 


minimum of thirteen weeks will 
soon be as obsolete as the speak- 
easy. It is pointed out that the 
cleverest warbler or wit may lose 
his lure after four or eight broad- 
casts. Why then, it is asked, 
should the sponsor who is, after 
all, primarily interested in large 
audiences, continue with a “cold 
potato”? 

There is little or no reason for 
him to do so, if the program is kept 
flexible enough to infuse news in- 
terest in it. A series that presum- 
ably is developed to maintain flexi- 
bility are the broadcasts of the Gulf 
Refining Company. For several 
weeks Will Rogers and Irvin S. 
Cobb were the guest artists, then 
for a few weeks Arthur Brisbane, 

+ 


Adds Aviation Account 


The Roosevelt Aviation School, New 
York, has appointed Moss Associates, 
New York, to direct its advertising. 
Newspapers and magazines wil] be used 
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followed by Walter Kelly, later by 
George M. Cohan and now Fred 
Stone for a few appearances. 

It may also be inferred that 
Fleischmann works on the same 
theory, with weekly changes in the 
broadcasts of which Rudy Vallee is 
master of ceremonies. Against a 
weekly change of artists, however, 
a sponsor has to weigh the loss of 
any carry-over value which he 
might obtain if the popularity of 
one week’s broadcast should merit 
continuance for several broadcasts. 

From Old Gold’s standpoint, the 
happy compromise, like Fleisch- 
mann, is to have a popular founda- 
tional feature that remains fixed 
on the program. Old Gold be- 
lieves Waring and his orchestra 
are ideal for this purpose. With 
such a foundation, the directors of 
the program believe it smart radio 
generalship to bring “on new sup- 
plemental feature acts from time 
to time but not to have one-time 
appearances only. 

The policy operates on the theory 
that if an act proves to be popular 
and the popularity holds, it should 
be kept going as long as the en- 
thusiasm lasts. When this seems ti 
be letting down, a new act is ready 
to take its place. 

Old Gold has been on the air 
eight months. In that period the 
foundational feature has remained 
unchanged. The basic comedy spot 
for Seven months was held by 
Mandy Lou. The first real chang 
of any consequence, according to an 
Old Gold representative, was when 
Richman and Berle were signed up 
Their contract was made deliber- 
ately for four weeks and repr 
sented the birth of a specially in 
tended purpose. 

They were so successful in i1 
creasing the size of the audiences 
that their engagement was extended 
for an additional three weeks. Now 
Moran and Mack have taken thi 
spotlight for four weeks. 

+ 


Life Savers Advances Young 
_ Gordon C. Young, who has been as 
sistant advertising manager of Lif 
Savers, Inc., Port Chester, N. Y., is n 
advertising manager. 
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Retail Code Hits Trade Evils 


Loss Leader, Deceptive Advertising, Substitution, Hidden Demonstration 
Under Ban as President Signs Document 


By C. B. Larrabee 


V ISLEADING and deceptive 
1 advertising, underselling 
claims, substitution at the point-of- 
sale, hidden demonstrators, the loss 
leader, child labor in the retail 
field: All of these practices will be 
eliminated if the retail code just 
signed by President Roosevelt is 
carried out to the letter. 

By a stroke of the pen the Presi- 
dent has approved a code that 
strikes at some of the basic trade 
evils that have agitated the manu- 
facturers for years and contrib- 
uted, in a large measure, to the de- 
pression conditions in the retail 
field during the last few years. 

Of course the code has its faults 
—but the chief of these is that it 
is too mild. In spite of the mild- 
ness Of certain provisions, how- 


ever, it represents in essence a 
charter of freedom for the honest 
retailer and the honest manufac- 


turer. 

It is a starting point for trade 
reform and business leaders can 
only hope that once it has been 
tried out it will be successful so 
that later some of the equivocal 
sections can be straightened out 
and the reforms suggested in other 
sections can be carried to their log- 
ical conclusion. 

The greatest debate is going to 
center around the loss leader pro- 
vision, which reads as follows: 


Loss Limitation Provision. 

Section 1. Loss limitation provis- 
ion. 

In order to prevent unfair com- 
petition against local merchants, the 
use of the so-called “loss leader” is 
hereby declared to be an unfair 
trade practice. These “loss leaders” 
are articles often sold below cost to 
the merchant for the purpose of at- 
tracting trade. This practice results, 
of course, either in efforts by the 
merchant to make up the loss by 
charging more than a_ reasonable 
profit for other articles, or else in 


driving the small merchant with lit- 
tle capital out of legitimate business. 
It works back against the producer 
of raw material on farm and in in- 
dustry and against the Jabor so em- 
ployed. 

1. This declaration against the use 
of “loss leaders” by the storekeeper 
does not prohibit him from selling 
an article without any profit to him- 
self. But the selling price of articles 
to the consumer should include an 
allowance for actual wages of store 
labor, to be fixed and published 
from time to time by the Trade Au- 
thority hereinafter established. 

2. Such an allowance for labor 
need not be included in the selling 
price of any article of food, or be 
applied by storekeepers doing busi- 
ness only in communities of less 
than 2,500 population (according to 
the 1930 census) which are not part 
of a larger trade area. 

Provided, however, that any re- 
tailer may sell any article of mer- 
chandise at a price as low as the 
price set by any competitor in his 
trade area on merchandise which is 
identical or essentially the same, if 
the competitor’s price is set in con- 
formity with the foregoing provis- 
ion. A retailer who thus reduces a 
price to meet a competitor’s price 
as above defined shall not be deemed 
to have violated the provisions of 
this section, if such retailer im- 
mediately notified the nearest repre- 
sentative retail trade organization of 
such action and all facts pertinent 
thereto. 


Section 2 of this same article al- 
lows for certain exceptions such 
as bona fide clearance sales, sales 
of perishable merchandise and 
other obviously necessary modifi- 
cations. 

It is significant—and in many 
ways unfortunately  significant— 
that the loss leader provision is as 
mild as it is. Actually it does not 
eliminate the loss leader under any 
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very strict definition of that term. 

Even the simplest-minded store- 
keeper knows that the cost of the 
product includes not only the in- 
voice price and his cost of labor 
but also such items as light, heat, 
rent and other matters of over- 
head. 

In fact, studies made by leading 
retailers who are operating their 
stores efficiently indicate that the 
10 per cent mark-up provision, 
which it was originally hoped 
would be included in the code, still 
allowed for the sale of loss leaders 
if a strict interpretation of that 
term means a product sold under 
its actual cost. 


Still an Opportunity 
to Cut Prices 


The result of the present provi- 
sion of the code, therefore, is not 
to eliminate the loss leader entirely. 
The more efficient retailers still 
have plenty of opportunity to cut 
prices below actual cost. Further- 
more, a number of retailers, under 
the code, undoubtedly will sell at 


a figure representing a loss under 
their cost and wages, inasmuch as 
there is another provision in the 
code which allows them to meet 


competitive prices even though 
such prices may be under an indi- 
vidual retailer’s invoice cost plus 
labor. 

Therefore, in the last analysis 
the loss leader has received only a 
very mild slap. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that this slap is the prelude to 
a good stiff blow which will knock 
the practice through the ropes and 
out of the ring entirely. 

In the press announcements 
from Washington it was said that 
the chief reason why the 10 per 
cent provision was not included was 
because the agricultural interests 
would not allow it. This is par- 
ticularly interesting, as it not only 
indicates the well-known short- 
sightedness of the farmer but also 
his careful regard for self-interest. 

Right now the farmers are strik- 
ing to get better than cost of pro- 
duction. They cannot seem to 
realize, on the other hand, that one 
of the reasons why farm prices 
have been depressed as they have 
been is because both manufacturers 
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and retailers have not been able to 
get a living profit. 

How does the farmer expect to 
prosper if he does not let the 
thousands of retailers in this coun- 
try make enough of a profit so 
that they can pay decent prices for 
the merchandise that the farmer 
has to sell? Perhaps the economics 
are too elementary for even a 
farm strike agitator to understand. 

Article 9 of the code deals with 
trade practices. All of the pro- 
visions of Section 1 of this article 
are highly significant. The first 
provision eliminates inaccuracy, 
misrepresentation, deception in ad- 
vertising. 

The next provisions says, “No 
retailer shall use advertising which 
refers inaccurately in any material 
particular to any competitor or his 
merchandise, prices, values, credit 
terms, policies or services.” 

The next paragraph makes un- 
derselling claims taboo. This par- 
ticular section was fought over 
bitterly by a group of retailers 
headed by Macy. 

The fourth paragraph in this 
section says, “No retailer shall 
secretly give anything of value to 
the employee or agent of a cus- 
tomer for the purpose of influenc- 
ing a sale, or in furtherance of a 
sale render a bill or statement of 
account to the employee, agent or 
customer which is inaccurate in 
any material particular.” 

The final paragraph of this sec- 
tion says, “No retailer shall place 
obstacles in the way of the pur- 
chase of a product which a con- 
sumer orders by brand name by 
urging upon the consumer a sub- 
stitute product in a manner which 
disparages the product ordered.” 

Enforcement of all of these pro- 
visions will present a tremendous 
task. There is no question that 
there will be plenty of violations 
and plenty of chiselers who will 
be able to get under the line. 
However, the majority of retailers 
are essentially for these proposals 
and should be of great help in en- 
abling the Government to clamp 
down on the dishonest and unfair. 

It is difficult to realize how sud- 
denly the present Administration 
has made it possible to put an end 
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to abuses which have been agitated 
about for a great many years. No 
matter if there are violations of 
the code, the very presence of the 
trade practice provision in the code 
will have a tremendous deterrent 
effect on the dishonest chiseler. 

The present code has two pe- 
culiarities. The first is that it 
exempts retailers selling “milk and 
its products, tobacco and its prod- 
ucts, and foods and food stuffs” as 
well as those who dispense “drugs, 
medicines and medical supplies in 
the legitimate practice of their 
profession,” which includes phy- 
sicians, dentists, surgeons or vet- 
erinarians. 

Furthermore, a special section 
was drawn up for the drug stores. 
In this section there is an addi- 
tional drive against the hidden 
demonstrator. 

The code. does not seek to elimi- 
nate demonstrators. No one in the 
retail field seriously believes that 
this is necessary. However, it 
does make it binding upon all re- 
tailers in the drug field which also 
means retailers of cosmetics, 
where the worst hidden demon- 
strator abuses have occurred—to 
label all demonstrators. 

This is a move that forward- 
looking manufacturers in the drug 
field have been fostering for years. 
It has split several associations of 
manufacturers wide open and has 
been fought out on the floor of 
numerous retail drug conventions. 


+ 


“Life” Sponsors “Picture 


Parade” 


Picture Parade, published by Life’s 
Picture Parade, Inc., New York, is a 
new publication making its appearance 


this week. It was originated by George 
W. Quigley, for many years with Pho- 
toplay, and is sponsored by Life. 

Clair Maxwell is _ president. Mr. 
Quigley is publisher. 

The publication is described as a new 
type of magazine venture. [Editorial 
content will include reviews of current 
moving pictures and will endeavor to 
portray interesting things about moving 
pictures and moving picture people. 

Picture Parade is to have “‘zoned cir- 
culation.” A controlled circulation 
magazine, it is to be delivered by tele- 
graph messenger service monthly, with 
no distribution in July or December. 
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The competitive situation brought 
about by the hidden demonstrator 
has had an undermining effect on 
consumer confidence. Many times 
hidden demonstrators knocked the 
products of other manufacturers 
viciously with the result that wo- 
men, particularly, lost all confi- 
dence in all types of products sold 
in the cosmetic industry. 

With the hidden demonstrator 
out of the picture, with substitu- 
tion cut to a minimum, with the 
knocking of competitors in their 
advertising eliminated, the retailer 
should be able to proceed on a 
sound, fair basis. 

Once the retailer is on a decent 
basis manufacturers should be able 
to go ahead vigorously in their 
selling and merchandising pro- 
grams freed from a great many 
worries due to bad trade practices. 

Reform comes only with the 
“consent of the governed.” Re- 
form in the retail field will come 
only as the majority of retailers 
show that they believe in the pro- 
visions of the retail code. 

Impartial observers are im- 
pressed by the fact that the manu- 
facturers of the country who be- 
lieve in fair, honest practices in 
business can be of tremendous help 
to the Government and to honest 
business in getting retailers to sup- 
port the retail code. 

The retail code for that reason 
is of the greatest interest to all 
national advertisers. 


+ 


McClelland Leaves NBC, 
Kennedy Joins 

George F. McClelland has resigned 
as vice-president of the National Broad 
casting Company, New York, where 
also had been assistant to the president 
He has been engaged in commercial 
broadcasting since its inception and 
credited with having been radio’s first 
successful salesman of time on the air 
when with WEAF in 1922. 

John W. Elwood also has resigned as 
vice-president in charge of religious and 
political broadcasts. 

John B. Kennedy, associate editor of 
Collier’s, has joined NBC where he will 
be engaged in the production of special 
broadcasts. He will continue to be 
heard in several broadcasts each week 
as news commentator. 
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Cook County Doctors to Use 
Paid Advertising 


Will Educate Public on what Disease Is and Tell about Proper 
Medical Care 


A PROGRAM to educate the 
d _ public, through paid adver- 
tising, on what disease is and what 
constitutes proper medical care 
was voted last week by the Cook 
County Medical Society, Chicago. 

Concurrently, it will be the pur- 
pose of the advertising to develop 
the fact that the general prac- 
titioner, as represented at least by 
the membership of this group, is 
now in a position to furnish ade- 
quate care at reasonable rates 
through utilization of the facili- 
ties of modern diagnostic services. 

The Cook County organization 
was formed last April by a group 
of physicians who believed that 
_—_ “do nothing” attitude of or- 
ganized medicine was responsible 
for the long existing condition 
whereby only a small percentage 
of the population is taken care of 
by the physician. Education, low- 
cost service and the advancement 
of the general practitioner are to 
be its active aims, as set down in a 
series of three resolutions adopted 
at last week’s meeting. 

The background of this pro- 
gram, Dr. Charles R. Wiley, 
chairman of organization of the 
society, tells Printers’ INK, is 
that the vast majority of the pub- 
lic has actually never known what 
the proper kind of medical care is. 
This is evidenced in part, he said, 
by the millions of dollars spent 
annually for proprietaries which in 
many cases are used for diseases 


+ 


Osborn with Visomatic 
Morris A. Osborn, formerly chief of 
the planning board of the Sales Guild, 
Inc., and, before that, with the American 
Lithographic Company, has joined Viso- 
matic Systems, Inc., New York, as ad- 
ertising manager. 


Boston Agency Adds to Staff 


M. L. Henderson, formerly with The 
Blackman Company, New York, has 
vined Lavin & Company, Boston adver- 
sing agency, 


that the purchaser does not have. 

“We believe,” says Dr. Wiley, 
“that the medical profession should 
go directly to the public with its 
‘product’ and create an acceptance 
for it, just as does the manufac- 
turer who has something to sell. 
A good example of the kind of 
education desirable is the program 
which the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company has been carry- 
ing on for years. With the medi- 
cal profession itself providing a 
steady stream of education, the 
public would be in a much better 
position to evaluate medical care.” 

The ability of the general prac- 
titioner to perform the best pos- 
sible service is an essential part of 
this picture. For years he has 
been handicapped by inaccessibil- 
ity, except at a cost often out of 
patients’ reach, to a complete range 
of modern diagnostic equipment. 
The Cook County group provides 
for this enhancement of efficiency 
at a reasonable cost through a 
working arrangement its members 
have with United Medical Ser- 
vice, Inc., a low-cost clinic. 

The advertising policy having 
been adopted, the actual beginning 
of the copy depends upon how 
soon the society’s treasury is ready 
for it. Funds are to be supplied 
by a stated levy on each member 
and a modest newspaper campaign 
will probably be gotten under way 
within the year, according to Dr. 
Wiley. 


— 


Has Leisy Brewery Account 

The Leisy Brewing Company, Cleve- 
land, has placed its advertising account 
with Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., of 
that city. Newspaper, outdoor, radio and 
point of contact advertising are con- 
templated. 


Appoints Sutherland 
The advertising account of the Barn- 
stead Still & Sterilizer Company, Boston, 
has been placed with the K. R. Suther- 


land Company, Boston. Business papers 
and direct mail will be used. 
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"In the old days, we pointed Out o’ Gloucester for the fishing 
banks where we were SUREST of @ quick, record catch. 
We still do that; but now, in addition, we must point 
unerringly for the market where we are SUREST of 


quick, low-cost SALES.” 


Statement of THomas J. 


Grace, General Sales Manager, Gorton-Pew Fisheries 
Co., Ltd., Gloucester, Mass. 





AGREE. These are days in 
hich quick sales must be as- 
... days when no one can 
fford to take chances on mar- 
s that may not respond. 
In short, it is essential to 
now, with certainty, the exact 
ondition of each area to be at- 
tacked . . . its needs, its habits. 
financial status. 
That is why it is so important 
jo regard every sales campaign 
an entirely new effort... 
9 examine each possible market 
most critically ... and to go 


into ONLY those markets that 
how a high Probability of quick 
mass sales AT THIS TIME. 


CALL THE 


And that is why Hearst news- 
papers are laying even more 
than their customary emphasis 
upon the importance of careful 
and constant study in each of 
the markets they serve. 

Hearst newspapers in 14 of 
these areas are represented by 
the Rodney E. Boone Organiza- 
tion. Constantly revised in- 
formation on each is readily 
available. 

The accuracy and timeliness 
of these data has played an im- 
portant part in assuring the suc- 
cess of many sales campaigns in 
the past . . . and at the present 
time. 


BOONE MAN 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


A UNIT OF 
HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
NEW YORK 


Detroit 
Philadelphia 


San Francisco 


Chicago 


Rochester 
Los Angeles 


Cleveland Boston 
Atlanta 


Seattle 








Here’s New Method of Measuring 
Media Markets 


Use of Product Among Publication Readers Is Established at the Same 
Time Brand Familiarity Is Determined 


By Raoul Blumberg 


Department of Research, Liberty 


HE usual type of question- 

naire designed to uncover brand 
preference is quite familiar to men 
in business. It consists of a letter 
sent to a selected list, asking for 
answers to such questions as, What 
coffee do you use? What face 
powders do you buy? Do you own 
a radio? How much do you pay 
for motor oil? And so on. 

Instead of solving a problem, 
this research method merely poses 
a new one. If Product A is shown 
to be used by 93 per cent of Maga- 
zine Q readers, the publication’s 
claim will be that Magazine Q is 
obviously a wonderful medium. To 
which the agency is likely to retort 
that the time has come to go after 
a new market, one that is not al- 
ready 93 per cent sold on the 
product. 

But suppose that Product B 
turns out to be the choice of only 
7 per cent of the readers of Maga- 
zine Q. The magazine’s repre- 
sentative will point out the neces- 
sity of an intensive campaign to 
sell this untouched market. And 
Product B’s agency will respond 
coldly with the statement that Q’s 
readers are unresponsive and pov- 
erty-stricken. 


What the Advertiser Really 


Wants to Know 


Perhaps the basic trouble is that 
this type of questionnaire fumbles 
with the problem. The real thing 
that the advertiser wants to find 
out is: How many people who know 
about the product use it? That is 
the real test of advertising if it is 
to live up to its definition as a sales 
creator. Name publicity is gen- 
erally easy enough to put over. 
But the presence or absence of the 
urge to buy is certainly the impor- 
tant factor in making sales. 

The old type of brand preference 
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questionnaire traces a past condi- 
tion. How many people have 
bought the product. 

When the answer comes in, noth- 
ing much can be done about it. 
But if it is possible to find out how 
many people know about the prod- 
uct, and of those, how many have 
bought it, important and pertinent 
information would be obtained 
from which definite conclusions 
could be drawn. 

For instance, if almost everyone 
knew of the product but only a 
few actually purchased it, the in- 
ference would seem to be that the 
advertising needs considerable stiff- 
ening—that the sales punch is 
lacking. (Of course, this would 
have to be judged with such fac- 
tors as distribution, price competi- 
tion, etc., in mind.) If, on the other 
hand, relatively few recognized the 
name of the product but most of 
those few had bought it, then the 
advertising would seem to be doing 
an excellent selling job and re- 
quires only a wider field in which 
to operate. 

How to get this information is 
the question. Liberty recently 
tested a new questionnaire form 
devised to cope with this problem. 
Essentially there is nothing new 
about the basic method. Psycholo- 
gists have used recall and recogni- 
tion tests for years. But this is 
perhaps the first time these psy- 
chological probes have been used 
to search out information on ad- 
vertising effectiveness based on 
brand familiarity and use. 

The questionnaire, sent out on 
the letterhead of the Psychology 
Testing Guild, read as follows: 


Will you do me a favor which in- 
volves playing a game which will 
take only a minute? 

It means a lot to me, though. | 
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am collecting facts for a book about 
people’s memories. I am writing a 
few selected people, including you, 
to advise me—honestly. 

Test your memory by checking 
your answers on the attached sheets 
and post the white sheet back to 
me. The addressed return envelope 
needs no stamp. 

Please do not guess if you don’t 
know. The “don’t knows” are just 
as valuable as the others. Please 
don’t ask anyone else until you are 
all through, and don’t change the 
answers. 

I'll certainly appreciate your help 
with my book. 


A duplicate blue sheet was in- 
cluded to permit the respondent, if 
sufficiently interested, to keep a 
record of his or her answers, and 
a postcard carrying the correct an- 
swers was sent to these respondents 
to permit them to check the cor- 
rectness of their replies. 

The questionnaire proper was 
headed, “Do You Know These 
Brands?” Below the main heading 
were five columns, each topped with 
subheadings as follows: 1. “Its 
Name.” 2. “I Don’t Know It.” 
3. “I Do Know It.” 4. “What It 
Is (Please Check or Underline).” 
5. “I’ve Bought It.” 

Columns 2, 3, and 5 were to be 
checked by the respondent. Column 
1 carried the names of various 
brands, for instance, Coleman’s, 
Pyrex, Velveeta, Norge, Mum, etc., 
one brand to a line. Column 3 car- 
ried on each line five generic names 
of products, one of which applied 
to the brand on the same line in 
the first column. For example, 
omnosite Coleman’s in Column 1 
appeared Shoes, Mustard, Radio, 
Lamp, Piano in Column 3. The 
respondent checked whichever of 
these seemed to fit the brand name, 
Coleman’s.” 

Offhand, especially to advertising 
men, it might seem that such a 
questionnaire would produce no re- 
sults, since every respondent would 
have a perfect score on every 
brand. Actually, of fifteen brands 
inciuded in this particular ques- 


tionnaire, only two were known° 


correctly by all those answering. 
Two things are measured by this 
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new research method. How many 
people use the product, of course, 
based on the answers to Column 5. 
But also, how many people recog- 
nize the brand name. This makes 
it possible to work out the percent- 
ages of those who know the prod- 
uct and use it, and those who know 
it but do not use it. Which clears 
the way for definite decisions on 
the effectiveness of the advertising 
and the value of the market. 

One point that bears emphasis 
here is that it would not be suf- 
ficient merely to ask “Do you know 
it?” People like to seem well- 
informed, even to the eyes of an 
unknown investigator in a far-off 
city. And there would be a high 
percentage of bluff as well as 
honest error in the answers. On 
the other hand, to leave the “What 
Is It?” column blank, with the 
resnondent filling in the product 
that goes with the brand name, is 
too blunt. It amounts to saying, 
“All right, you claim you know 
this product. Now let’s see if you 
really do.” 


This Way Avoids 
Giving Offense 


Naming five products and asking 
the respondent to select the right 
one converts the query into a 
game, avoids the possibility of giv- 
ing offense, and at the same time 
is an infallible method of getting 


the true answer. Another example 
of the practical psychology which 
is the basis of this method. 

The interpretation, so far as copy 
is concerned, of high recognition 
but low purchase percentage was 
discussed previously. From the 
magazine market standpoint, if a 
high percentage of those recogniz- 
ing the name are users of the 
brand, the market is a good one, re- 
sponding favorably to advertising. 
if only a low percentage of recog- 
nition is found, but among those 
recognizing the brand a high per- 
centage are users, an even more 
definite decision can be made. This 
is, that the market is not only a 
good one but needs further and 
more intensive cultivation. The 
inference is plain that this particu- 
lar group of readers does not have 
extensive knowledge of the prod- 
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uct but does have the purchasing Obviously this brand has been suc 
power to buy, once a proper con- cessfully sold to this market. Prod- 
ception of the product has been’ uct B, on the other hand, was 
gained. known to only 347 people but had 
Examples from the actual re- been bought by 334 of those 347— 
turns in the questionnaire may be 96 per cent. So, although fewer 
interesting. Product A was cor- people knew of Product B, more Durit 
rectly identified by 480 respondents of those who did know it had been been 
and was used by 390—81 per cent. impelled to make the purchass N 
ew 


a aa. 
varie! 


Quarter-Hour Symphonies edite 


YMPHONY broadcasts six will be establishing precedent, as 
nights a week will be the new symphonic orchestras usually ar Perhe 
entertainment vehicle which will assembled to play over periods oj letter 
carry Chesterfield’s radio advertis- an hour, at least. Director Sto 
ing, beginning the latter part of kowski, each evening, will briefly of Th 
November. Those who know their describe the music that is being 
symphonies will realize that Leo- played so that listeners will have "Voir 
pold Stokowski, in directing the a better understanding and appre- "Hoo 
Philadelphia Orchestra in a series ciation of the symphony music pre " 
of less than fifteen-minute concerts, sented on the program. a 
“Patt 


>, Sele 
“Good Housekeeping” Francis Named NRA Advisor "Get 


Clarence Francis, executive vice-pres 
Advances Sperry ident of General Foods Corporation, New 
Donald D. Sperry has been appointed ork, has been named advisor to the 
Western advertising manager of Good food industry on the staff of the NRA 
Housekeeping. He has been on the Chi- [eave of absence has been granted by “Mot 
cago sales staff and succeeds E. W. the directors of the company until De 
Timmerman, who, as reported last week, cember 1, at the request of W. C "Shoc 
becomes advertising manager. Warren C. Teagle, chairman of the Industrial Ad 
Agry, who was advertising manager, is visory Board. Mr. Francis will make 
now business manager. : his headquarters at Washington while “Buck 
——e a number of food industries are present 


Liquor Account to United ing their codes for approval "Stran 

Stuart Briton & omeney. gy Vn 
York, has appointed the Unite ver- ‘ : ° > ¢ P , 
tising Agency, of that city, to handle Collier Aveoints F. S. Allen Certa 
its advertising for “Sandy McNab” H ranklin S len, recently with the Indi 
Scotch Whisky and other imported wines -; - Organization and formerly with naial 
and liquors after the repeal of the _ errs G. Collier organization o them 
eighteenth amendment. Advertising has - acific Coast, has been appointed 
been scheduled for release in magazines advertising manager of the Western News 
and newspapers when conditions permit. division of Street Railways Advertising 

Company and the Collier Organization b 
ore with headquarters at 20 North Wacker ecat 


Syms Succeeds Father Drive, Chicago. paper 
omg, Syms has succeeded his f 
father ilip J. Syms as national ad- . or y< 
vertising manager of Banker & Trades- On Mathes Staff y 
man, The Commercial Record and Rec- Charles R. Marshall has joined the 
ord & Guide, New England weeklies. Staff of J. M. Mathes, Inc., New York 


His headquarters are in New York. advertising agency, as account execut ive 
He was associated for eight years wit! 


- N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. Prior to e 
Underwood Transfers Fletcher tering the advertising field he operated 
Dave Fletcher has been transferred his own food brokerage business 
from the Chicago studio of Underwood & Boston. 
Underwood to their Detroit studio. He —_—_ 
was formerly with Lord & Thomas and . . . 
the Newell-Emmett Company. Bills Joins Switzer Tk 
——— Clarence H. Bills has become ass 


ciated with George Switzer, New York 


With Rochester Brewery designer. Mr ills was art director 

Louis G. Kelly, formerly with the for the Otis Elevator Company and has 
Kelly-Read Company, is now advertising served clients as industrial designer. In 
manager of the Standard Brewing Com- his new connection, he will continue t 
pany, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. serve his clients as heretofore. 
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READER RESPONSE 


During the first nine months of 1933, thousands of letters have 
been received by the Editorial department of The Indianapolis 
News. The writers of these letters have commented on a great 
variety of topics, requested advice and service, responded to 
editorials and features. 


Perhaps this enumeration of some of The News features, and the 
letters received, will give you a better picture of the reader-appeal 
of The Indianapolis News: 


“Voice Of The People” ... a permanent feature 

“Hoosier Homespun” . . . a permanent feature 

“Questions and Answers’’ . . . a permanent feature 

“Patterns” . . . @ permanent feature (patterns are 15c), number of 
patterns ordered 

“Get An Astrology Reading” . . . a feature for amusement only, 
appearing from April 25th to August 12th. A charge of 10c 
for each reading. Number of readings 

“Mother's Advice’ . . . a permanent feature 

“Shootin’ ‘Em and Stoppin' 'Em” . . . an annual basketball feature 
appearing during basketball season 

“Buck Rogers”. . . a permanent cartoon strip, started June 26th . . 1,267 

"Strange As It Seems”. . . a permanent feature, started August 7th 2,546 


Certainly this is tangible testimony that the people in the 
Indianapolis Radius read and respond to The News. The majority of 
them depend on it as their family buying guide. The Indianapolis 
News sells more merchandise per dollar of advertising investment 
because it gets this careful readership in the home. It is the news- 


paper that can sell this great market profitably and economically 
for you... NOW. 


us 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


New York Chicago 
Dan A, Carroll, 110 East 42nd St. J, E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 





Dealers to Help Formulate 
1934 Campaign 


Florence Stove Company Canvasses Retailers for Comment and 
Suggestion 


N one score, the composite cus- 
tomer actually is always right. 

He may be wrong in his com- 
plaints about merchandise. He may 
be wrong in his demands for spe- 
cial concessions. He may be wrong 
in his estimate of how long an 
overdue account ought to be per- 
mitted to prolong its superannua- 
tion. 

But, if you can induce him to 
dredge his consciousness and then 
to express himself about what he 
finds, he’s right regarding adver- 
tising. 

About advertising he feels the 
same as do many men about art. 
He may not know what technical 
components compose good adver- 
tising, but he knows what he likes. 
At least, he knows what advertis- 
ing has persuaded him. 

Also, if he is a dealer, he is 
likely to have a few fairly shrewd 
ideas about what advertising has 
persuaded his customers. 

Partly with that principle in 
mind, the Florence Stove Company 
is asking its retailer-customers to 
help formulate the Florence pro- 
gram of advertising for 1934. 

Over the signature of Advertis- 
ing Manager R. B. Carey, the fol- 
lowing letter has just gone out to 
Florence dealers: 


Last year a number of our good 
dealers helped us formulate the ad- 
vertising plan that we used this 
year. Now we are starting to make 
plans for 1934 and hope that you 
will be willing to give us the benefit 
of your judgment and experience so 
that we can have a 1934 plan that 
is even more effective than the job 
we did in 1933. 

As a guide to the information that 
would help us, we attach a list of 
questions that we hope you can take 
time to answer. . If you can answer 
certain questions but not others, 
please fill in those that you con- 
veniently can, 


Also, we shall be grateful for any 
comment or suggestions that occur 
to you in addition to the answers to 
our questions. 

The enclosed return envelope is 
for your convenience. 


Here are the questions: 


1—In general, did you like our 
1933 advertising plans? (Check 
“Yes” or “No.”) 

2—Do you think our 1933 plan 
helped you get more oil stove busi- 
ness than you would have had with- 
out it? (Check “Yes” or “No.”) 

3—What features of our 1933 Oil 
Stove plan do you consider most 
valuable? Please check the features 
that you will like to see repeated in 
our 1934 plans: 


A—Striking window display? 
B—Consumer inquiries _ sent 
you as a result of advertising? 
C—Special literature for con- 
sumers, such as our “Let’s Fix 
Up the Kitchen” pamphlet? 
D—Special inducements to 
bring consumers into your store, 
such as the model doll kitchen? 
E—National magazine adver. 
tising? 
F—Plan of featuring other kitch- 
en goods, such as refrigerators, 
breakfast sets, linoleum, etc., in 
our advertising and literature as 
well as our own Florence Oil 
Stoves? 
G—Selling the “Let’s Fix Up 
the Kitchen” idea, instead of 
featuring price, mechanical fea 
tures, etc.? 
H—Supplementary sales litera 
ture, such as circulars, envelope 
stuffers, etc.? 
I—Mats and electros for your 
use? 
4—What do you think of the out 
look for oil stove sales in 1934? Do 
you expect them to be less than, 
the same as, or more than in 1933? 

5—If you expect to sell more oil 
stoves, would you kindly estimate 
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what percentage increase you ex- 
pect ¢ 
6—Where do you expect your 
1934 stove business to come from? 
Which of the following classes will 
probably buy more or less oil stoves 
in 19332 Farm families? Small- 
town families? Suburban families? 
City families? 

7—Have you any suggestions for 
the improvement of our products? 

8—Can you make any suggestions 
for improvement or helpful addi- 
tions to our Oil Stove advertising 
program, such as direct-mail cam- 
paigns for your use, etc? 


— 
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Please add any other criticism or 
comment that you think might help 
us in planning our 1934 Oil Stove 
advertising campaign. 


The questionnaire is expected to 
serve at least two useful purposes: 
(1) it will bring in information 
that will be useful in creating and 
directing the 1934 campaign, and 
(2) by inviting the dealers’ par- 
ticipation in the preparation of the 
campaign, the questionnaire will 
arouse their interest in the 1934 
program and win their apprécia- 
tion of its virtues. 


+ 


Drops Forty-four Items 


FTER a study of distribution 
£1 showed that 80 per cent of 
volume was done on 62 per cent of 
the line’s products, the Dorothy 
Gray Company, Ltd., New York, 
has dropped forty-four products or 
sizes. Four new items were added 
to the line. 

The new items are a ‘make-up 
foundation cream, a salon face 
powder, an automatic lipstick and 
a week-end case. 

The company informs the trade 
that, by dropping the slow-moving 


+ 


Consolidated Cigar Account 
to Aitkin-Kynett 

The Aitkin-Kynett Company, Philadel- 
phia advertising agency, has been ap- 
pointed advertising counsel by the 
Consolidated Cigar Corporation, New 
maker of Dutch Masters, Har- 
ester, Henry George and “44” cigars. 


Represents Foot 
E. D. Parent has been appointed New 
England manager at Boston of N. Fred- 
erick Foot & Associates, Inc., publishers’ 
representative. He will be assisted by 
Frederick G. Ward. 


Appoint Briggs & Varley 

The Mountain Valley Water Comnany 

New York, and Weston-Schramm., 
Inc., also of New York, have appointed 
Briggs & Varley, New York, to direct 
their advertising accounts. 


_ Heads Detroit Juniors 
Wilson Bryce has been elected pres- 
ilent of the Ad Forum, junior advertis- 
ing club of Detroit, 


items, it is expected dealer inven- 
tory and returns will be reduced, 
that turnover will be speeded up, 
as a consequence of concentrated 
selling by dealers’ staffs. The 
new move also will permit the com- 
pany to focus its advertising on 
products which can bé sold in vol- 
ume and at a profit. 

A new magazine advertising cam- 
paign features the Dorothy Gray 
salon facial. A home facial treat- 
ment, copy describes the three steps 
in the process. 


= 


Acquires Premier-Pabst Cheese 


The Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation, 
Chicago, has purchased the cheese divi- 
sion of the Sounsien Pabst Corporation, 
Milwaukee. On November 1 Kraft- 
Phenix will take over all inventories, 
trade-marks, patents and supplies of the 
Premier-Pabst cheese business. 


With “Wines & Liquors” 

R. A. Goodwin, former associate edi- 
tor of Pit & Quarry, Chicago. has been 
appointed editor of Wines & Liquors of 
that city. Offices are at 608 South Dear- 
born Street. C. A. Larson has been 
appointed New York representative. 


Changes Name 


The Allen Kane Studios, Inc., New 
York, has changed its name to William 
J. Medlin, Inc. 


Joins Irving Drew 
Nathan J. Levy has been appointed 
sales manager for the Eastern States of 


the Irving Drew Company, Portsmouth, 
Ohio, Arch Rest shoes. 
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WOMEN WHO ARE BUYING TODA 
What magazines do they read? 


What advertising pages do they believe? 


cama ee who are responsible for making advertisin hagazin 
pay will find the answers to these pertinent questiomfly, It 
in the study recently completed for Good Housekeeping biikely to 
a group of representative advertising agencies. The facts dif\nd to 
closed by this study are tangible. They were obtained imfsing — 
partially. They prove—convincingly=— that the majority | 

women actively spending money for merchandise today a opies ‘ 
women who read magazines regularly and have faith meing di 


magazine advertising. 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
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HOW THIS STUDY WAS MADE 


The advertising agencies which made this study acted independently 
of Good Housekeeping. They placed their own investigators in de- 
| partment stores (covering major departments) in grocery stores, drug 
| stores, shoe stores, jewelry and appliance stores. 
The investigators interviewed ONLY women who were known to have 
made purchases. During each interview but two questions were 
| asked, and in these exact words: 
Question No. 1—"‘What magazines do you yourself read regularly?” 
Question No. 2—“Of these magazines, is there any one in whose ad- 
vertising pages you have particular confidence?” 
| Of the total number of women interviewed, 84.9% said they read regu- 
larly one or more magazines. Of this number, 94.9%—by answering 
Question No. 2—registered a keen interest in a factor that is vital to 
advertising success — the confidence a magazine itself creates in its 
advertising pages. 





opay’s Women Buyers Are Macazine Reavers 


agazine advertising has always been the mainstay of success- 
| advertising programs. This new study should help the 
hagazine advertiser to invest his dollars even more profit- 


iom™bly. It tells him in what magazines his advertising is most 


kely to be seen and read—by women who are buying today. 
nd to what extent these same women will believe his adver- 
sing —when they see it. 


opies of this study—“Women Who Are Buying”—are now 
ting distributed by Good Housekeeping representatives. If 
ou have not as yet received a copy, write our nearest office. 


ousekeeping 


Everywoman's Magazine 
DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 








Small Agency Group and Four A’s 
Agree on Code 


HE group of executives of 

small agencies which has been 
contemplating submitting an adver- 
tising agency code of its own to 
the NRA, met with the Western 
council of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies at 
Chicago last week, as forecast in 
Printers’ INK. There was a meet- 
ing Of mifids with the result that 
the Four A’s code is now more ac- 
ceptable to the group. 

The major revision made in ihe 
Four A’s code calls for the newiy 
organized Institute of Advertising 
Agencies of America to have rep- 
resentation on the administrative 
board which it is planned to have 
administer the proposed code. This 
may be as many as three members 
out of a probable total of twelve 
board members. 

Another revision proposed by 
the small agency group had to 
do with the elimination of the se- 
ries of copy regulations in the un- 
fair trade practices section of the 
original draft. It was explained 
at the meeting that these already 
had been removed from the code in 
a new draft. These administrative 
changes were submitted for ap- 
proval of the Deputy Administrator 
early this week. 

There are still, however, several 
points in the code which have not 
been mutually discussed and upon 
which no specific accord has been 
reached. These include the section 
on assessments to cover adminis- 
trative costs, on classification of 


— 
Appointed by Electrotypers 


The Electrotypers and Stereotypers 
Association of New York, Inc., has 
appointed David Larsen, its statistician, 
as executive secretary. 

Joseph Cosgrove, Kingsboro Electro- 
type Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., former 
vice-president, was elected president to 
succeed the late William T. Timmons. 


Hotze with “Washington Post” 


R. E. Hotze, formerly advertising 
manager of a Richmond bank, is now 
with the advertising department of the 
Washington Post. 


agencies for assessment purposes, 
and on the general provisions for 
the procedure enforcing the code. 

The Institute holds for the modi- 
fications on these subjects presented 
in its revised draft which was sum- 
marized in Printers’ INK ast 
week. These remaining differences, 
in the opinion of M. E. Maggart, 
chairman of the Institute’s code 
committee, will probably be har- 
moniously ironed out at a future 
conference. 

The meeting, while held under 
Four A auspices, is not to be in- 
terpreted as evidence that the Four 
A’s is going to compromise to any 
great extent. It feels that radical 
changes are not necessary and 
where insisted upon, the insistence 
is founded on misconceptions which 
it aims to clarify by friendly co- 
operation. 

It should be remembered that the 
Four A’s, aside from non-mem- 
bers, represents a substantial ma- 
jority of national advertising bill- 
ings. Another factor to be stressed 
concerns the fact that more than 
500 agencies, members and _ non- 
members, have already subscribed 
to the code, representing about 70 
per cent of all national advertising. 

This does not include certain 
Four A members who objected to 
certain provisions in the proposed 
code which have already been 
changed. The signatures of these 
agencies will bring the total vol- 
ume represented by signers to well 
above 80 per cent. 

— 


Has Morrell Account 
John Morrell & Company, Ottumwa 
Iowa, Sioux Falls, D., and Topeka, 
Kans., meat and produce products, have 
appointed Henri, Hurst & McDonak 
Inc., Chicago, as their advertising 
agency. Plans for 1934 advertising a1 

merchandising are being formulated. 


Ohio Select List Elects 
C. A. Rowley, of the Ashtabula Sta 
Beacon, has been elected president of the 
Ohio Select List. A. A oopingerne: 
of the Dover Reporter, has been elected 
vice-president and C. H. Spencer, New- 
ark Advocate, secretary-treasurer. 
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Gen. Johnson Wires A.B.P. 


Business Papers Can Have Important Role in Increasing Sale of Capital 
Goods, He Says 


HE emergence of .the capital 

goods industries into the cur- 
rent foreground of the national 
recovery picture (wherein they 
previously had been assigned some- 
thing of a Cinderella role) set a 
timely pattern for the deliberations 
of the Associated Business Papers, 
assembled in its fall meeting at 
Chicago last week. 

Accordingly, methods and poli- 
cies whereby business publishers 
might serve to accelerate sales 
stimulation of capital goods—with 
particular reference to new condi- 
tions imposed by industrial codes— 
was the keynote of discussion. 

The theme of the meeting was 
lent the official blessing — and 
added authenticity—of the Recov- 
ery Administrator _ himself, via 
telegram. Gen. Hugh S. Johnson 
sent the following message, which 
was read at the opening session: 


Your group is informed as to the 
vast amount of purchasing of dur- 
able goods which has been deferred 
during the last three years. You 
understand that the industries pro- 
ducing such goods represent more 
-than half this country’s normal busi- 
ness. 

We are at a critical time in re- 
covery. Confidence of the great mass 
of our people in their own future 
and in the future of the country has 
been restored. Men are going back 
to work. Pay envelopes are fatter. 
We must insure this upward trend 
by making it practicable for the 
purchasing of durable goods to be 
resumed again, so that the indus- 
tries which make such goods and 
the workers normally employed in 
those industries may again have an 
income. 

It is within your province to con- 
tribute mightily to the release of the 
dammed up demand for machinery 
and equipment and other goods re- 
quired by mills and factories and 
our transportation systems for fully 
efficient operation under today’s con- 
ditions. 


The General’s telegram formed 
a fitting background for an ad- 
dress by Douglas Taylor, vice- 
president of Printers’ INK, which, 
in part, is presented elsewhere in 
this issue. 

Mason Britton, of the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, urged 
publishers to take steps to educate 
reactionary types of industry 
thinking which tend to stop the 
wheels of progress. Several in- 
dustries, he said, have got the idea 
that it is good business to put into 
their codes an agreement whereby 
no more machinery and equipment 
will be purchased during the next 
two years. That such policies will 
impair the efficiency of the indus- 
tries concerned should be obvious, 
but is not always recognized, he 
pointed out. 

Mr. Britton also suggested that 
publishers take steps to put some 
courage into the industries which 
they serve, particularly with refer- 
ence to their attitude when they go 
to Washington to submit their 
codes. “The fundamental premise 
of the NRA is that it is a partner- 
ship between industry and govern- 
ment,” he said. “But many indus- 
try representatives go meekly be- 
fore the recovery adeninistration 
with their hats in their hands, in- 
stead of as partners. The ee 
of mind is an important thing in 
establishing an effective relation- 
ship with the NRA program.” 


How Business Papers 
Can Aid Revival 


Editorial opportunities to revive 
business were a leading subject at 


the round-table session. Earl 
Shaner, editor of Steel, empha- 
sized the importance of the busi- 
ness paper leading its industry in 
the right direction, a responsibility 
which he believes has not been too 
thoroughly carried out during re- 
cent months. Business papers in 
many cases do not seem to have 
fully realized their current oppor- 
tunities for performing tangible, 
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outstanding service in this respect 
for their industries, he asserted. 

That publishers would do well 
to give consideration to securing a 
larger proportion of their revenue 
from the industries which they 
serve through their editorial col- 
umns was a thought brought out 
by E. T. Howson, of the Sim- 
mons-Boardman Publishing Com- 
pany. While there is no one uni- 
yersally applicable method for 
accomplishing this, he said, the 
subject is one which deserves ex- 
amination. 

John Benson, president of the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, in his talk at the 
luncheon discussed the proposed 
agency code. The vital point of 
the whole document, he declared, 
is the provision in the unfair trade 
practice section which forbids the 
rebating of commissions. So long 
as rebating exists to any extent it 
is a blot on the agencies’ 
escutcheon, he said. Mr. Benson 
also stated that the section con- 
cerning agency compensation is by 
no means an attempt to freeze the 
agency commission at 15 per cent. 

+ 
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Whether the commission is 10 per 
cent or 25 per cent would be just 
as much in the hands of the pub- 
lishers as it ever was. 

Glenn Griswold, of Business 
Week, was a second speaker at 
the luncheon. He presented a 
broad picture of changes in the 
business set-up under the NRA. 

The question of the association’s 
administration came up as the final 
piece of business. Under the con- 
stitution, officers are to be elected 
each year at the spring meeting, 
but this year such a meeting was 
not held. The advisory committee 
recommended that last year’s offi- 
cers carry over until the meeting 
next spring and this was ratified 
by the membership. 

Continuing as officers under this 
arrangement are: James H. Mc- 
Graw, Jr., vice-president and 
treasurer of the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, president; 
Samuel O. Dunn, of the Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Company, 
vice-president ; Chauncey W. Wil- 
liams, F. W. Dodge Corporation, 
treasurer; and H. J. Payne, secre- 
tary. 

+ 


Reformers and Carrier Boys 


CTIVITY on the part of re- 
4 formers to have the employ- 
ment of newspaper carrier boys 
classed as sweatshop labor occu- 
pied the major attention of the 
Central States Circulation Man- 
agers Association in its two-day 
meeting at Chicago last week. The 
premise on which these attempts 

* 


Farm Publishers Elect 

P. E. Ward, The Farm Journal, Phil- 
adelphia, was elected a director of the 
Agricultural Publishers Association, 
which held its annual meeting at Chi- 
cago last week. Three other directors 
were re-elected. They are: W. G. Camp- 

ll, Indiana Farmer's Guide, Hunting- 
ton, Ind.; B, Morgan Shepherd, South- 
ern Planter, Richmond, Va.; S. R. Mc- 
Kelvie, Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Various association matters were discussed. 


‘ 6:9. 99 

With “Securities 
John J. Daniels has been appointed 
ulation manager of Securities, New 
York. He has been with the advertising 
division of the United States Rubber 
Company and formerly was with the 

Babson Statistical Organization. 


are based was pronounced ridicu- 
lous, but, H. W. Stodghill of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal and 
Times pointed out, the whole thing 
constitutes a serious problem. Pub- 
lishers were urged to give greater 
publicity to the business training 
benefits that accompany boy car- 
rier work. 


— 
A.N.A. Groups Meet 


The board of directors of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers met at 
Chicago, October 18 and discussed plans 
for the forthcoming convention in No- 
vember and other association matters. 
Following this session, the directors met 
with the Western members of the 
A.N.A. and presented various recent 
developments in the organization’s work. 


MacLeod with Buffalo Utility 

Rob Roy MacLeod has been made 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Bradford, Pa., Electric Company. He 
is succeeded as advertising manager of 
the Buffalo General Electric Company 
by Walter J. Thompson, who has been 
his assistant. 
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Worcester, Massachusetts 














SIX In FOUR Months 


During the past four months six NEW factories have opened to give 
NEW jobs to Worcester workers and provide NEW stimulus to 


Worcester’s buying power. 


The H. H. Brown Shoe Co. employs 750; the Monarch Shoe Co., 200; the 
La France Hat Corp., 60; The Williamsburg Unity Heel Corp., B & G 
Corset Co. and Harco Mfg. Co. (Raincoats) are lusty infants just arrived 
and ready to grow. 


The arrival of sextets casts-no shadow upon the big brothers of 
Worcester industry—the great factories whose doubled production 
has been prime factor in jumping Worcester’s industrial payroll 77% 
in the past few months and in bringing Worcester’s industrial employ- 
ment within 75% of normal by August 26. 

The birth of NEW factories is* another indication of a virile and healthy 


industrial condition. Every NEW factory creates NEW buying power and 
opens up NEW opportunities for advertisers. 


Population of Worcester 195,311; city and retail trad- 
ing zone (ABC) 433,287. 


Of all families in Worcester and throughout the retail trading zone which 
everyday receive in their homes a Worcester newspaper 


857% Read the Telegram or Gazette in Their 
0 Homes Regularly—Six Days Every Week. 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
George F. Booth, Publisher 


Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 
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What State Laws Say About 
Liquor Advertising 


Part I of a Digest of Legislation Which May Cause Publishers and 
Advertisers Trouble After Repeal of Eighteenth Amendment 


By Andrew M. Howe 


Ti 1OSE magazine publishers who 
have decided to accept liquor 
advertising when it is legal are 
discovering that legality will not 
automatically come with repeal of 
the Eighteenth Amendment. 

In addition to the Reed Amend- 
ment to the Webb-Kenyon Act, 
which has been discussed in Print- 
ers’ INK, there are on the books 
of a great many States dry laws 
which prohibit the distribution of 
any publications containing liquor 
advertising. These individual State 
laws will, in some instances, be re- 
pealed; in others they will not be 
enforced.* 

Because there is such wide- 
spread interest in this subject, 
PRINTERS’ INK wrote to the Secre- 
tary of State of every State in 
the Union asking this question: 
“Ts there any State legislation now 
in force that would affect the sale 
and/or advertising of liquor in 
your State after repeal?” 

Here is a digest of the replies: 

Alabama: This State passed a 
dry law in 1915. Section 1, sub- 
section 1, reads: “Therefore, it is 
hereby made unlawful, to advertise 
upon any street car, railroad car 
or any other vehicle of transporta- 
tion, or at any public place or re- 
sort, or upon any sign or bill board, 
or by circulars, posters, price lists, 
newspapers, periodicals or other- 
wise within this State, said liquors 
and beverages, or any of them, or 
to advertise the manufacture, sale, 
keeping for sale or furnishing of 
any of them.” 

On July 18, 1933, the State of 


*See “Is the Reed Amendment Out- 
moded?”” Sept. Si. pase 102; “Liquor 
Can Be Advertised Now,” Oct. 12, page 
17; oy Will Be Illegal in Dry 
States,” Oct. 19, 17; “Liquor Ad- 
ertising,” Oct. 19, page 108, and “‘Go 
Easy with More Prohibition,” page 97, 
this issue, 


Alabama ratified the proposed 
Twenty-first Amendment but this 
did not change the status of the 
law of 1915. Before even beer can 
be legalized it will be necessary 
for further measures to be taken 
by the Legislature and it is not now 
in session. 


Arizona: Last spring an act was 
passed relating to the manufacture 
and sale of spirituous liquors and 
imposing a tax thereon. There are 
no provisions in this act affecting 
advertising. It merely sets up a 
system of regulations after repeal. 

Arkansas: This State has a law 
known as the “Bone Dry Law” 
which will prohibit the sale of 
liquor in the State until same is 
repealed by the State Legislature. 
The regular session of the Legisla- 
ture will not convene until January, 
1935, and there is, therefore, no 
possibility of this law’s being re- 
pealed unless a special session is 
called by the Governor and this 
subject is included in the call. 

California: An act was passed in 
June, 1933, regulating the sale of 
liquor when and if it shall become 
lawful under the Constitution and 
Laws of the United States. There 
are no provisions in this act re- 
garding advertising. 

The sale of liquor in original 
packages is permitted in retail 
stores but the consumption of in- 
toxicating liquors in the place of 
sale is prohibited. 

Colorado: This State passed an 
act last year regulating the sale 
of liquor, after repeal. There are 
no provisions affecting advertising. 

Connecticut: An act, effective 
after repeal, has been passed which 
will permit local option. There is 
this provision which might affect 
advertising in dry towns in Con- 
necticut: “Every person who, by 
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“She Covers the C 


ALICE 








HUGHES 





Whose column appears 
every day in the 
New York American 


“And do you really go to all those 
places you write about?” people 
ask me. 


Yes, I do. By 9:30 A.M. I have 
usually had my first wrangle with 
some store doorman who wishes to 
save the space my tiny Austin occv- 
pies, for some possible future Rolls- 
Royce. I like to watch early shop- 
pers flood store aisles, sniffing out 
bargains like hounds after hares. 
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In a day I snoop through a dozen 
stores. Not just around counters 
but behind scenes, among mer- 
chandise and the mechanics of 
storekeeping. This privilege is 
granted to few. It requires a su- 
per-feminine shut-mouth, for un- 
til they spring what’s new before 
customers, stores work in great 
secrecy. 

American women readers— 
men, too— graciously write 

me that they like this “inside 
stuff’ on stores. They say 
they find my gossip-without- 
malice, breezy and readable, 

and add that it has a three- 
generation, double-sex appeal, 
meaning that grandmas, moth- 

ers, children and men and wo- 

men look for it in the daily 

and Sunday American. 


New Work American 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 
New York Chicago Boston Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 
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himself or his agent, shall solicit 
or procure any order for any alco- 
holic liquor in any no-permit town, 
or who shall engage in the business 
of soliciting or procuring orders 
for such liquor in such town, or 
shall advertise for or otherwise 
publicly solicit or invite such or- 
ders therein, shall be subject to the 
penalties provided for in section 71 
of this act.” 

Delaware: Section Number 9 of 
the Delaware liquor control act 
reads: “For a period of two years 
no ‘person’ engaged in or interested 
in the ‘manufacture,’ ‘sale.’ dis- 
pensing or transporting of ‘alco- 
holic liquor’ shall advertise or cause 
to be advertised ‘alcoholic liquor’ 
of any kind or brand, or the 
‘manufacture’ or ‘sale’ of ‘alcoholic 
liquor’ or anything in connection 
therewith, or the place or places 
where ‘alcoholic liquor’ may be 
purchased provided that such ad- 
vertising shall be permitted in 


newspapers or in other periodical 
publications sold in this State, and 
shall be permitted by radio broad- 


cast. 

“Poster boards and painted bulle- 
tins may be used to advertise the 
manufacture or sale of all vinous 
or malt liquors that are permitted 
under the laws of the State of 
Delaware to be sold under this Act. 
The use of said poster boards and 
painted bulletins to be confined to 
the Corporate limits of the City 
of Wilmington, provided however, 
that the placing of poster boards 
and painted bulletins in the City 
of Wilmington does not conflict 
with any existing ordinances of the 
city. 

“In the event there is a conflict 
the City ordinance shall prevail. 
However, any ‘establishment’ where 
‘alcoholic liquor’ is sold may indi- 
cate that fact by suitable sign of 
size and lettering approved by the 
Commission.” 

Florida: Local option was in ef- 
fect in this State at the time 
the Eighteenth Amendment was 
adopted. Intoxicating liquor cannot 
be sold or advertised in this State 
until after the provision in the 
State Constitution has been re- 
pealed. The amendment is not to be 
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voted on until November, 1934, 

Georgia: The present law pro- 
hibits any advertising in news- 
papers, periodicals, circulars or 
otherwise of any alcoholic liquors 
or beverages. It also prohibits the 
circulation of any periodicals which 
advertise for sale any alcoholic 
beverages or other matter for the 
purpose of securing orders for such 
liquors or beverages. There can be 
no change in this law before 1935 
unless the Governor should call an 
extra session. 

Idaho: This State has in its stat- 
utes at the present time laws which 
prohibit the sale and advertising of 
intoxicating liquors. There is no 
legislation pending which will 
change these laws as such change 
is only possible through the vote 
of the people and legislative action, 

Illinois: There are no laws regu- 
lating the sale of alcoholic bever- 
ages, other than beer and wine, in 
Illinois at the present time. 

Indiana: This State has passed 
an act regulating the sale of in- 
toxicating liquor after repeal. 
When and where provisions are 
specific and strict but there are no 
provisions relating to advertising 

Iowa: This State has passed an 
act regulating the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquor after repeal. No 
provisions affecting advertising. 


Kansas: This State is at present 
operating under a strict bone-dry 
law, which prohibits the manufac- 
ture, sale and distribution, etc., of 
malt, spirituous or so-called intox- 
icating beverages of any kind or 
character. Agitation is being had 
relative to the probability of the 
Governor calling the Legislature 
into extra session. Steps may be 
taken then for or against repealing 
the bone-dry law and advertising 
of liquor laws and other laws af- 
fecting the repeal of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. 

Kentucky: The sale and/or ad- 
vertising of liquors in Kentucky 
after repeal will not be legal un- 
less certain dry statutes of the 
State are also repealed. 

Louisiana: The attorney general 
of this State, Gaston L. Porterie, 
writes: “We are of the opinion 
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that the Legislature of this State 
will pass legislation for the sale 
and control of liquor in time to 
regulate the sale of liquor if and 
after the national prohibition act 
is repealed. This department has no 
idea as to what will be the final 
draft of this legislation.” 


Maine: The Statutes of Maine 
prohibit the handling of intoxicat- 
ing liquors. There is no legislation 
pending in this State which would 
affect the sale or advertising of 
liquor after repeal. 


Maryland: It is expected that 
there will be a special session of 
the State Legislature to deal with 
the subject of liquor some time in 
the near future. 

Massachusetts: A local option liq- 
uor law, which was enforced prior 
to the adoption of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, has never been re- 
pealed, but it has remained inopera- 
tive because the provisions for the 
exercise of local option have not 
been exercised and people have not 
voted in elections upon this ques- 
tion for the last seven or eight 
years. 

A Recess Legislative Commission 
is now studying the question of 
liquor laws in anticipation of re- 

+ 


Distiller Group Appoints 


Blackman and Thomas 

The Distillers & Brewers Corporation, 
New York, has appointed The Blackman 
Company, of that city, as advertising 
counsel. This prospective new adver- 
tiser will, following repeal, market a 
complete line of domestic and imported 
liquors, all the way from whiskies and 
gins to beer. 

Jack Thomas has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager. He was formerly ad- 
vertising manager of Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., and, more recently with Jacob 
Ruppert, New York brewer, in a similar 
capacity, 

Samuel Ungerleider has resigned as 
1 partner in Fenner, Beane & Unger- 
eider, stock brokers, to become presi- 
lent and chairman of the board of Dis- 
tillers & Brewers. Prior to Prohibition 
he was engaged in the liquor and wine 

lustry in Ohio. 


Champagne Account to D’Arcy 
_ Cook’s Imperial Champagne advertis- 
ing will reappear after fourteen years. 
A list of class magazines and business 
publications will be used. The D’Arcy 
Advertising Company, St. Louis, han- 
dled this account for many years prior to 
prohibition, 
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1. This commission will make 
its report to the incoming legisla- 
ture, which will meet on the first 
Wednesday in January of next 
year, unless called into special ses- 
sion by the Governor. 

Michigan: There has not as yet 
been any legislation passed regulat- 
ing the control and sale of liquor. 
This will undoubtedly be passed 
during the extra session which 
will probably be early in 1934. 


Minnesota: The Governor has 
appointed a commission to study 
and present suggested liquor laws 
to a special session of the legisla- 
ture which will probably be called 
in December. 


Mississippi: The laws of this 
State prohibit the sale, manufac- 
ture, distribution or possession of 
intoxicating liquors. These laws 
cannot be repealed, unless a special 
session is called, until the next 
regular session of the legislature in 
January, 1934. 

Missouri: This State has laws 
relating to the selling of liquor but 
it is thought that these laws will 
be repealed at a special session of 
the legislature which it is expected 
the Governor will call next month. 

(To be continued next week) 

+ 


Quinn Heads Cincinnati 
Post” 


Ralph H. Quinn has been elected pres- 
ident of the Post Publishing Company, 
publisher of the Cincinnati Post, suc- 
ceeding Frank W. Rostock, who re- 
signed last June. Mr. Quinn has been 
vice-president and business manager. 

He joined the Scripps-Howard News- 
papers about twelve years ago and was 
made business manager of the Washing- 
ton Daily News. Later he became adver- 
tising director of the Cincinnati Post. 

Carl D. Groat, editor of the Post, has 
been elected vice-president succeeding 
Mr. Quinn. Mr. Groat formerly was 
editor of the Youngstown Telegram. 


Joins Chicago Agency 
A. Ward Palmer, Jr., formerly secre- 
tary of Stevens. Palmer & Stevens, Inc., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., advertising agency, 
has joined the staff of Reincke-Ellis- 
Younggreen & Finn, Chicago. 


Stannard Transferred 


W. C. Stannard, of the Vancouver, 
B. C., office of McConnell & Fergusson, 
Ltd., has been transferred to the Mon- 
treal office. 
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EK osehng 4 annual sessions of the 
Martha Lee Cooking School, of 

the BOSTON AMERICAN, have al- 
ways drawn huge crowds. But this 
year, attendance was overwhelming 
. so large, in fact, that the ca- 
pacity of the huge Hotel Statler ball- 


strained to its utmost, 
had to be turned 


room was 
and hundreds 
away. 


During the four days of the ses- 
sions, well over 10,000 Boston house- 
wives came to hear Martha Lee. 


For Martha Lee is a Boston per- 
. loved, respected, an 
authority on Home 


sonality . . 
outstanding 
Making. 
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The BOSTON AMERICAN is the 
only evening newspaper for which 
Martha Lee writes. It is the only 
Boston newspaper which offers 
BASIC coverage to advertisers of 
Food Products and Household de- 
vices for the American’s 
247,600 families form 42.1% of Bos- 
ton’s entire evening reading market 

. the VITAL 42. 


In addition, the American offers a 
type and quality of merchandising 
cooperation which has accounted for 
scores of highly successful sales 
campaigns. 


If you would sell your product to 
the Soston Market, consider FIRST 
the Vital 42 of the AMERICAN. 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 





To Study Unfair Trade Practices 


Committee of Business Leaders Appointed by Gerard Swope to Act 
for Government 


NFAIR trade practices must 

go. The first step in a deter- 
mined effort to eliminate them is 
the appointment of a committee of 
business leaders, selected by Gerard 
Swope, chairman of the Business 
Advisory and Planning Council for 
the Department of Commerce, to 
focus their experience on the prob- 
lem. 

The work of this committee will 
constitute the groundwork for ef- 
fectively attacking the vast eco- 
nomic waste now handicapping 
business as a result of unfair prac- 
tices, particularly between producer 
and consumer. The huge sum 
which has gone to waste in the 
past, it is felt, must now be saved 
to the public which eventually pays 
the bill. This saving will go far 


toward meeting the increased costs 
of doing business; tend to keep 
prices within reasonable levels and 


contribute substantially to the suc- 
cess of the recovery program for 
business. 


Filene, Committee 
Chairman 


The committee is to be known 
as the “Committee on Unfair 
Trade Practices in Production and 
Distribution.” Heading it as chair- 
man is Lincoln Filene, treasurer 
and chairman of the board of the 
William Filene Sons Company. 

At its initial meeting in New 
York, last week, the committee 
acted favorably on three resolu- 
tions : 

1, It recommended that the Gov- 
ernment shall recognize the need 
for defining and codifying uniform 
unfair trade practices within each 
industry and between industries. 

2. It recommended further that 
the Department of Commerce, 
NRA and Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration urge industries to 
set up trade practice committees 
which shall jointly define unfair 
practices found in producer-distrib- 
utor relations and agree upon pro- 
visions for their control, subject to 


the approval of the proper govern- 
mental agencies. 

3. Such agreements, the commit- 
tee expects, will be put in such 
legal form as to constitute standard 
rules governing the relations of 
the industries subscribing to them, 
to be administered by the official 
agencies set up for code adminis- 
tration. 

Members of the committee in- 
clude: Roy Dickinson, president, 
Printers’ INK Publications; 
Everett G. Griggs, chairman of the 
board, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co., Tacoma; Morris E. Leeds, 
president, Leeds & Northrup Co., 
Philadelphia, and the following 
members from New York: Lucius 
Eastman, president, Hills Bros.; 
Dr. Paul F. Nystrom, professor of 
marketing, Columbia University; 
L. D. H. Weld, director of re- 
search, McCann-Erickson, Inc.; 
John S. Burke, president, B. Alt- 
man & Co., and James A. Gold- 
smith, president, Hess & Gold- 
smith. 

Additional members are to be 
appointed. 

Mr. Filene classifies unfair busi- 
ness practices as being of two 
kinds; first, those that occur be- 
tween competitors, second, those 
that occur between buyer and seller. 
The work of the new committee, 
he says, will at first probably be 
confined largely to the latter field 

Few attempts have been made to 
touch the closer and more continu- 
ous relationship between buyer and 
seller, producer and distributor; 
yet, in the opinion of Mr. Filene it 
is the unfair practices that have 
crept in and multiplied in this joint 
relationship that have created ter- 
rific waste. 

“Business men throughout the 
country are today,” said Mr. Filene, 
“faced with an opportunity of be- 
ginning, once and for all, a process 
of house-cleaning which over the 
years will most certainly make for 
more profitable business, more sta- 
ble business, and social stability.” 
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That Big Bad Wolf 


In Growing Numbers, Advertisers Enlist Him to Huff and Puff for Them 


yOT many advertisers are afraid 
N of the big bad wolf. 

Many of them are reaching out 
and taking him in as an advertising 
character. It seems likely that 
many more will do likewise. 

In New York, Bloomingdale’s de- 
partment store put the wolf and the 
three pigs in a newspaper page 
dedicated to the NRA. Macy’s 
glorified the prudent little pig who 
built his house of bricks. Lord & 
Taylor staged a_ three-little-pig 
marionette show. There have been 
other instances, outside New York. 

All of which is highly gratifying 
—and more than a little surprising 

to the original producer, the 
Uni ted Artists Corporation. 

“Our opinion,” says Hal Horne, 
United Artists’ director of advertis- 
ing and publicity, “is that all the 
advertising in which the wolf, the 
pigs, and the song are featured 
helps advertise the picture, itself. 

“Hence, we are glad to permit 
their use. We should like, how- 
ever, to be permitted to see the ad- 
vertising in advance of its publica- 


tion; of course, we'd not be pleased 
by the publication of anything 
derogatory to the Disney creation.” 

Either in the copy or the foot- 
note, advertisers are giving credit. 
In some instances, the footnote in- 
cludes a remark to the effect that 
the talkie is running at such and 
such a local theater. Hence, thus 
far, the matter of copyright rights 
has not been a pertinent issue. 

“In fact,” said Mr. Horne, “the 
whole subject of copyright rights 
on such material as this is a legal 
jungle. In the present instance, 
however, one fact is clear; and that 
is that the little pigs are copyright- 
protected. 

“Speaking as an advertising man 
—and not, you understand, as a 
publicity man—I think it’s good 
business for an advertiser to capi- 
talize a mass-psychological situa- 
tion.” 

Then, a little wistfully, as one 
whose ‘loyalties are divided, Mr. 
Horne added: “And of course, 
Mickey Mouse, which Walt Disney 
also draws, is going well, too.” 








Two, out of many, examples. 





hed aig AM big ina wl?” 


Peet SOS GLY ore ne LT NS SN CT 
Not this substantial citizen. He's building his house of 
ood sound bricks 


Not Macy customer cither. For they byild solidly 
too. They cleave.to thrift. They pay a they go. 


NO ONE IS IN DEBT TO 


MACY'S 











At Lord & Taylor, the piglets inspire a 


marionette show. Macy’s slant is a sort of sermonette 
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MAGINE any eastern bank with branche 
243 cities in ONE STATE. Yet that is typi 
of the way ALL business is done in California, 











A territory that is larger than all the Bri 
Isles put together, yet comprised of only two n 
ket areas. Great distances between communit 
instead of closely connected markets. Th 
hundred-mile-long jobbing routes. Two great cit 
controlling practically all wholesale business, 
buying less than half at retail. 


California is different . . . and its dissimila 
spells “opportunity” to those who can read it arig 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINE! 


BASIC PAPER of the 
SOUTHERN California Marke 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED 5 
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HE NORTHERN California market looks 
to San Francisco for its jobbing facilities and 
to the SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER for its 


news of national events . . . and merchandise. 


In the SOUTHERN California market, the 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER occupies a similar 
position of BASIC importance. 


Many recent outstanding sales-successes have 
been recorded through these two great newspapers 

. a jeweler sold over 400 watches @ $21.; a 
market had to rope off the street to hold crowds 
in check; three expensive automobiles were sold 
through three small advertisements. Translate these 
successes in terms of your product. 


The highly trained merchandising men of the 
EXAMINERS have played a vital part in scores of 
marketing campaigns. Their intimate contact with 
wholesale and retail outlets is a powerful factor in 
selling any merchandise. 


Let the Boone Man explain the Basic differences 
of the two California markets; and the Basic way 
to turn their differences to your advantage. 


SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 


BASIC PAPER of the 
NORTHERN California Market 


RODNEBY EB. BOONE ORGANIZATION 














Radio Advertising as a Station 
Merchandiser Sees It 


Miracles Should Not Be Expected, He Says, and General Fundamental 
Rules Should Always Apply 


By Kenneth L. Ede 


Direetor of Promotion and Merchandising, Radio Station WGAR, Cleveland 


[F any advertising medium ever 
suffered from an_ over-filled 
graveyard of “I-tried-it-once-but- 
never-again” once-upon-a-time-cus- 
tomers, that medium is Radio. 

Why? 

The most apparent answer is, be- 
cause it has not been used cor- 
rectly. 

Unquestionably this answer is 
right. But the real “behind-the- 
scenes” trouble in most cases is 
that radio was not bought with the 
right attitude of mind in the first 
place. And the attitude of mind 
of the buyer of radio time is of 
utmost importance if he is to ob- 
tain any real and lasting benefits 
from radio advertising. 

Too much radio is purchased on 
hunches, personal likes and dis- 
likes, because “so-and-so” increased 
his sales 100 per cent through his 
radio program. 

Either a person likes a program 
or he doesn’t like it. And because 
the buyer of radio is also a lis- 
tener to radio, his personal likes 
and dislikes are bound to be re- 
flected in his demands on the radio 
station. 

Therefore, the first and most 
important step in the approach to 
buying a radio program should be 
to divest oneself as much as pos- 
sible of any personal convictions 
on the subject and approach it with 
an open mind. 

The second reason for the buy- 
ers’ “gambling” attitude probably 
is as much the fault of the radio 
stations themselves as it is of the 
buyers. For years other media 
have been talking definite “facts” 
in regard to circulation. Buyers 
of advertising space have been 
taught so long to think in terms of 
definite circulation figures that it 
is second nature to them. 

Faced with the problem of sell- 
48 


ing radio in competition with media 
that have had at their disposal for 
years, reams of apparently definite 
facts, radio stations, without com- 
parative definite figures, have been 
prone to fall back upon “success 
stories,” most of which have had 
to do with tremendous quantities of 
fan mail that some of the pro- 
grams have produced. It was only 
natural, therefore, that the buyer 
of radio came to regard mail re- 
turns as the only understandable 
index to radio circulation. 

It has been this conception of 
radio circulation that has given ra- 
dio stations more trouble and has 
turned more potentially consistent 
radio advertisers into the “I-tried- 
it-once-but-never-again” class than 
any other single factor. 


New Advertisers Insist 
on a “Hook” 


Almost every new advertiser on 
radio will insist on some sort of a 
mail “hook” in his program. For 
this reason, the air has been flooded 
with contests, sample offers, book- 
let offers and similar offers, all of 
them asking and pleading with the 
listener to write in. The result is 
just what might be expected—a 
certain class of listeners who will 
write in for anything and every- 
thing. But the important point to 
remember is that for every one of 
this class there are, conservatively 
estimated, fifty listeners who never 
write. 

What attitude of mind, then, 
should the buyer of advertising as- 
sume when buying radio? 

The answer is simple: The same 
attitude of mind he assumes when 
buying any other kind of adver- 
tising. To illustrate, let us ex- 
amine for a moment the whole 
question of circulation. 

What is circulation? I submit 
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that in the final analysis the buyer 
of advertising is not primarily in- 
terested in total circulation figures, 
but rather in that circulation which 
is the active number of potential 
customers of his particular prod- 
uct who will actually hear or see 
his advertising-selling message in 
any particular medium. And this 
figure is radically different from 
the total circulation figure of any 
medium. 

Advertising is a matter of cre- 
ating and implanting impressions 
on the minds of readers and the 
only thing total circulation figures 
can ever do is to give us an “out- 
side limit” of the possible number 
of impressions an advertisement 
can so implant. 

The radio station has an outside 
limit of total circulation. This 
limit is governed by the signal 
strength of the station—that area 
in which the station’s signal is 
strong enough to be brought in by 
the average receiving set in a man- 
ner in which it can be comfortably 
listened to in all homes—multiplied 
by the percentage of sets that are 
tuned in at any given time of day. 

How much of this circulation is 
circulation in which you are in- 
terested is dependent on 


(1) The number of radio stations 
serving that area. 


(2) The relative average popular- 
ity of those stations in that 
area, 

(3) The kind of program you use 
and the kind of programs on 
competitive stations. 

(4) The number of actual listeners 
to your program who are po- 
tential buyers of your product. 


To be able to say how many out 
of the “outside limit” are going 
to be real circulation for your ad- 
vertising-sales message is just as 
impossible as to be able to tell 
how many people see any given 
publication advertisement, and of 
those who see and read it, how 
many are prospects for the product 
advertised. 

To determine the “outside limit” 
of radio circulation is not difficult. 
For example, in the Cleveland 
market-area there are an estimated 
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363,000 radio-equipped homes. Suf- 
ficient unbiased, independent sur- 
veys show that between the hours 
of seven and nine in the evening 
an average of approximately 50 
per cent to 55 per cent of these 
sets are turned on (not counting 
the automobile radio sets, the sales 
of which are increasing with star- 
tling rapidity). Therefore, at al- 
most any tifne between these hours 
we can expect a minimum of some 
180,000 sets to be turned on. It may 
not be the same 180,000 at seven as 
it will be at nine. . 

Just how the circulation will be 
divided depends on several things, 
among which are: The relative 
average popularity standing of the 
station in its community as de- 
termined by the general average 
of programs, and the kind and 
quality of the programs competing 
for attention at any one time. 

And let mc say that the figure of 
363,000 radio-equipped homes with 
which I started is the number for 
the Cleveland market-area only. 
Any one of the three Cleveland 
full-time stations has a_ signal 
strength that makes it easily heard 
outside this area. 


Using More Than One 
Station in an Area 


Another interesting speculation 
is why the advertiser can’t under- 
stand why a single radio station 
shouldn’t deliver 100 per cent of 
the radio-equipped homes for his 
program. Some day, of course, 
more advertisers will buy radio 
time the same way they do news- 
paper space—that is, where there 
afte two or more radio stations in 
a city, they will buy time on two 
or more stations and they will put 
the same or different program on 
the two or more stations simulta- 
neously, 

Now just one more thing. One 
statement we often hear in discuss- 
ing radio circulation is, “Well, 
even if so many sets are turned on 
it doesn’t mean much because radio 
is used as a background for other 
activities so much of the time.” 

True. But we must remember 
that there is such a thing as “ear 
selection.” Even though we may 
not be consciously straining our 
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ears to hear what an announcer is 
saying, our subconscious mind is 
hearing all the time. 

If my wife and I are planning 
on refurnishing our living room 
and we have been thinking about 
it for a time, it is almost certain 
that our ear will select for us any 
announcement pertaining to furni- 
ture which might be made, al- 
though we might be engaged in 
some other activity, with a radio 
background, at the particular mo- 
ment the announcement is made. 

And when it comes definitely to 
the matter of the program itself, it 
most certainly is true that the kind 
and size of the program will vitally 
affect the number of listeners. But 
that is no particular reason why 


- 
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an advertiser should hesitate to buy 
radio just because he can’t equal 
Captain Henry’s Showboat or the 
Gulf Headliners with Will Rogers. 
Advertisers don’t stay out of news- 
papers or magazines because they 
can’t use full pages or color. 

In brief summary then, all that 
radio asks is that you be as rea- 
sonable in buying radio as you are 
in buying other advertising media. 
There are many accurate facts 
and figures to assist in answering 
the perplexing questions of radio 
circulation. Let’s use them and not 
brush them lightly to one side. 

Above all, don’t insist on, or ex- 
pect miracles from radio just be- 
cause it has performed some—and 
you may be blessed with one. 


+ 


Public to Name Product 


NEW product, described as 

Campana’s Original Skin In- 
vigorator, is being introduced by 
the Campana Corporation, Batavia, 
Ill. A companion product to Cam- 
pana’s Italian Balm, it is being 
offered to the public without a 
trade name in a_ merchandising 
campaign that includes a $15,000 
cash contest. 

This contest offers two $500 cash 
prizes each week for a period of 
twelve weeks, for the two best 
names submitted. 

+ 


Death of F. A. Brockhagen 


Fred A. Brockhagen, fifty-nine, head 
of the Brockhagen Advertising Agency, 
Oakland, Calif., died at Berkeley, Calif., 
recently. He had been active in news- 
paper and advertising work over a pe- 
riod of thirty-five years. He started his 
own agency ten years ago. Before that 
time he was business manager of the 
San Francisco News and the Oakland 
Enquirer, now the Post-Enquirer. 





Appoints Moser & Cotins 

Condor Products, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., 
Scotch garters and braces, has appointed 
Moser & Cotins, Inc., New York and 
Utica, N. Y., to direct its advertising. 
+ and business papers will be 
used 





Fabian Resigns 
Victor Fabian, for fifteen years ad- 
vertising manager of the Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Company, Chicago, has re- 
signed. 


The carton has been designed 
with the name panel left blank so 
that contestants may write in the 
name they suggest. At the end of 
the twelve weekly contests the best 
name submitted during that period 
will be chosen to go on the pack- 
age and $3,000 in cash will be paid 
the winner. 

The entire campaign is being 
strongly merchandised over the 
company’s two coast-to-coast radio 
programs—‘First Nighter” and 
“Grand Hotel.” 

+ 


Dickison with Bowers 


F. H. Dickison, at one time vice- 
president and general sales manager of 
the Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation, 
is now with the New York office of the 
Thomas M. Bowers Agency, in an exec- 
utive capacity. He was formerly general 
sales manager of the Indian Motocycle 
Company and, more recently, with the 
Magazine Repeating Razor Company in 
a similar capacity. 





Has Radio Parts Account 


The H. H. Eby Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., Philadelphia, has appointed 
Jerome B. Gray & Company, of that 
city, as advertising counsel. The com- 
pany makes radio parts and accessories. 


Joins Dwight H. Early 


H. F. Ejisert, formerly with American 
Poultry Journal, Chicago, is now asso- 
ciated with Dwight H. Early, publishers’ 
representative of that city. 
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Company or Individual Names as 
Sales Letter Signatures 


Probably 75 Per Cent of Communications to Retailers Are Signed 
by Executives 


Rome Manuracturinc CoMPANY 
Rome, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I am just wondering if you could 
help me answer a question which 
has arisen in our organization con- 
cerning our sales letters that go out 
with our general mailings to the 
trade. 

We would like to know just what 
the general practice is in regard 
to signing the form letters enclosed 
with circulars and broadsides. For 
instance, should the letter bear the 
signature of the sales manager, or 
is it preferable to sign the letter 
simply—Rome Manufacturing Com- 
pany? 

T. J. Liston, 
Advertising Department. 


HE problem brought up by 
Mr. Liston is one of those 


T 


comparatively unimportant matters 
which may unexpectedly result in 
a saving of dollars or the making 


of more sales. At any rate, it is 
the type of question which always 
results in plenty of arguments 
when letter writers get together. 

There is a general tendency to- 
day for letters of a sales or adver- 
tising nature to be signed by some 
official of a company. It is prob- 
able that at least 75 per cent, if 
not more, of the letters received 
by dealers bear some kind of sig- 
nature. 

The reason for this tendency is, 
of course, the desire of American 
business to emphasize the personal 
side of its relations with its deal- 
ers. Most manufacturers feel that 
a personally signed letter has more 
of an appeal to the average retailer 
and makes him feel that he is deal- 
ing with personalities and not with 
machines, 

Parenthetically it might be stated 
that this personal idea can be over- 
done. We have seen numerous 
letters which attempted to be quite 
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personal and individual which were 
so badly written and so poorly ex- 
ecuted that the net result was that 
the dealer was repelled rather than 
attracted. However, that is an- 
other problem. 

There are still plenty of com- 
panies that lay down the rule that 
all letters “must be addressed to 
the company and not to individ- 
uals.” This is a practice, however, 
which is gradually falling into 
desuetude and rightly so. It 
shows its imprint, however, in 
enough letters to be mentioned. 

In a recent study of seventy-five 
letters used by manufacturers of 
house furnishings, hardware and 
automotive products, fifty-seven 
were revealed to bear signatures 
of some kind. The other eighteen 
were signed by the company name 
alone. 

Out of the fifty-seven letters, 
twenty-four were signed by sales, 
merchandise and general managers, 
eleven by presidents, five by vice- 
presidents, four by members of 
sales and advertising departments, 
one by the secretary and treasurer 
and twelve by individuals without 
titles. 

This is a pretty fair cross-sec- 
tion of signatures though the 
number of individuals without 
titles is probably a little high. 

There is one caution to be ob- 
served where individuals sign let- 
ters. It is all very well for the 
president of a company to sign a 
letter, but it’s just a bit silly for 
him to sign a communication on 
some minor matter. For instance, 
it would be quite absurd for Al- 
fred P. Sloan, Jr., to sign a form 
letter going to all Chevrolet deal- 
ers announcing that the prices on 
part XA have been reduced 10 per 
cent. On the other hand it is not 
absurd for Mr. Sloan to sign a let- 
ter to dealers which carries an im- 
portant institutional message— 
[Ed. Printers’ Inx. 
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AMERICA’S OLDEST LAW BOOK 


Above is shown the title page of the first Colonial law book, printed in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, nearly three centuries ago. The only known 
copy, together with 200,000 other volumes and 800,000 historic manu- 
scripts, now reposes in the Huntington Library near Los Angeles. 

Southern California’s fame as a literary center is reflected in the 
book-review department of the Los Angeles Times—the only regular 
literary page published in Los Angeles. Specializing in local features, 
The Times is pre-eminent in family circulation, with advertising leader- 
ship as a natural consequence. In book and publisher linage, The Times 
exceeds all other local papers combined. 


LOS ANGELES TIMES 
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THE HISTORIC BATT FC 


NTERING an era which promises the most drastic 

leveling of competitive influences in the history 

of merchandising, the finger points directly to Service 
as the new approach to consumer acceptance. 


Along this narrowed margin of competition will be 
fought the new battle for volume sales. 


To the national advertiser the natural outlet for 
improved service is the Package or Container, which, 
under the new order, will be called upon to support 
an ever-mounting burden of convenience, utility and 
anti-substitution. 


Here at once is high challenge to the Package in its 
new-found capacity as a continuous advertisement 
for the product. Like Jack’s bean-stalk, suddenly 
looming over-night, the Package becomes the new 
and powerful weapon of selling procedure. 


More significant still, these revolutionary changes in 
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FOR VOLUME SALES 


our merchandising structure signal the advent of a 
new standard of measure for advertising media. 


Right now there is only one place in the United States 
where the package in its actual size and full colors 
can be held constantly, day and night, before the 
eyes of today’s volume audience ... and that is in 
the Street Cars. 


Furthermore, the very foundation of Car Advertising 
is a nation-wide network of population centers, im- 
mediately adjustable to changing merchandising 
needs: like a great symphony orchestra, with its 
closely knit sections blending in one harmonious 
whole; to be augmented here, diminished there, in- 
stantly responsive to your leadership. 


Here at your fingertips is the buying power of the 
nation. Here you can reach the millions who have 
the millions every day at a lower cost than in any 
other one medium or combination of mediums. 


W. S. B. 


VERTISING CO. 


New York 
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i @ Space-buyers have all too few 
The Journal, in “cinches’’ in the day’s work. In fact, 


Portland, Oregon, taking the Rule of Three as a measur- 


e ing stick, there are only 6 of them in 
is one of 6 news- the entire country in cities of 300,000 


papers in the and over. And you’ll grant, we be- 
entire country, lieve, that the Rule of Three is a 
in cities of equal good measuring stick. Here it is: 


size or larger, ] CIRCULATION 
: The Journal has the largest daily cir- 
that ring the culation in the Pacific Northwest. It 
is the only daily in the Pacific North- 
bell on the RULE west with over 100,000 circulation. 


of THREE... ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP 


The Journal leads in retail lineage, 
general lineage, total paid lineage, 
daily and Sunday on all. 


LOWEST MILLINE RATE 


Tho Journal has the lowest milline 
rate in the Pacific Northwest. 


THE JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


REYNOLDS- FITZGERALD, Inc., NaTionat REPRESENTATIVES 
New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles H. R. Ferriss, Seattle 
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Newspaper Rates Not High, Says 
Standard Oil Executive 


Medium and Reproduction Must Be Good, He Says, 


and This Means 


That Publisher Must Make Profit 


HEN an advertiser gets up 

before a group of newspaper 
advertising men and says an ex- 
tensive study of advertising costs 
has convinced him that in only a 
few exceptional cases are news- 
paper advertising rates high, that 
is the news of the meeting. 

So it was with the fall gathering 
at Chicago last week of the News- 
paper Advertising Executives As- 
sociation. 

The speaker was A. N. Steele, 
advertising manager of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company (Indiana) and 
he was accorded the unusual honor 
of a standing salute from the pleas- 
antly startled membership. 

“As a matter of fact,” Mr. Steele 
said, “we would rather have a 
newspaper charge us enough money 
to enable it to give us a good print- 
ing job on our copy than pay a 
lower rate and get inferior repro- 
duction. We have found definitely 
that with poor reproduction results 
go down almost out of sight. For 
instance, we recently found by a 
consumer check-up that we had re- 
ceived 25 per cent attention value 
on a certain advertisement. When 
this same piece of copy was poorly 
reproduced in essentially the same 
type of market and under essen- 
tially the same conditions, the 
reader attention went down to al- 
most 2 per cent. 

“We look at newspaper costs 
from that angle and always sha!l.” 


Responsibility That 
Lies with Copy 


As a result of consumer research 
work during the last year and a 
half, Mr. Steele asserted, the 
Standard Oil company has also 
come definitely to the conclusion 
that the newspaper delivers in good 
condition to the advertiser a mar- 
ket. What he does from there on 
“rests entirely in his lap.” The 
responsibility, in other words, is 
with the copy. 
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One point of criticism of news- 
papers which Mr. Steele brought 
out was that too many solicitations 
are of the “me too” variety. Out 
of the 1,800 newspapers which the 
company has used this year, it has 
received only seventeen solicitations 
that were based on the product, 
that is, provided constructive in- 
formation on the newspaper itself 
and its market. 

Just to demonstrate that he 
wasn’t fooling about all this, Mr. 
Steele pointed out in closing that 
the Standard Oil company has 
spent more money for advertising 
during the depression years than 
ever before. 


Frank Discussion 


“Off the Record” 


The sessions before and after Mr. 
Steele’s luncheon talk consisted of 
the usual frank discussion, much of 
it off the record, on specific adver- 
tising problems, from obituary rates 
and mat shrinkage to the Tugwell 
bill. President Alvin R. Magee was 
the discussion leader. 

One subject of action was mer- 
chandising co-operation, demands 
for which have been frequent and 
in some cases arbitrary during re- 
cent years. Frank E. Tripp, of the 
Gannett Newspapers, as chairman 
of a committee appointed earlier 
in the year to look into this prob- 
lem, recommended that the associa- 
tion re-affirm the code on standard 
of merchandising practice which it 
adopted back in 1921. 

The old code, which was en- 
dorsed at the time of its enactment 
by several major advertising or- 
ganizations, seemed to the commit- 
tee to be entirely adequate for 
current conditions, he said. Accord- 
ingly, it will be re-published and 
submitted to the present-day mem- 
bership in its original form, Here 
is the wording of the old code: 


Newspapers conducting service and 
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merchandising departments should 
assist advertisers in every legitimate 
manner to make their campaigns 
successful. The legitimate functions 
of a merchandising and service de- 
partment are: 

1. To study the local market and 
trade territory and be able to re- 
port intelligently thereon for both 
local and national advertisers. 

2. To furnish such information for 
prospective advertisers and to make 
market investigations which may be 
general in scope and applicable to 
many accounts, but to insist that 
the identity of the proposed adver- 
tiser be made known before report- 
ing information compiled on a spe- 
cific line. 

3. To endeavor to educate the 
dealer in better merchandising meth- 
ods and to insist that advertised 
goods be furnished customers rather 
than “just as good” substitutes. 

4. To encourage adequate merchan- 
dising methods by supplying data, 

+ 


Major Group 


OL. L. W. HERRON, adver- 

tising manager of the Wash- 
ington, D. C. Star, was elected 
president of Major Market News- 
papers, Inc., at the organization’s 
annual meeting at Chicago last 
week. He succeeds George M. 
Burbach, advertising manager of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

William F. Schmick, Baltimore 
Sun, was named first vice-presi- 
dent and Herbert Ponting, Detroit 
News, is the new second vice- 
president. L. M. Barton was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

All directors were re-elected. In 
addition to the officers and Mr. 
Burbach, the directorate for the 
coming year includes: Harvey R. 
Young, Columbus Dispatch; E. E. 
Robertson, Kansas City Star; 
John F. Tims, Jr.. New Orleans 
Times-Picayune ; Frank E. Tripp, 
Gannett Newspapers; Carl P. 
Slane, Peoria, IIl., Journal-Tran- 
script; John Cowles, Des Moines 
Register-Tribune ; 5. Russell 
Knowland, Oakland, Calif., Trib- 
une; and Sherman Bowles, Spring- 
field, Mass., Newspapers. 
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maps and route lists to the trade for 
the use of salesmen of the manu- 
facturer or advertiser who has made 
a bona fide contract for advertising 
space. 

5. To decline requests for service 
that are clearly not within the 
province of a newspaper, such as 
selling goods or other canvassing, or 
the payment of bills for printing and 
postage of letters, broadsides, etc. 


The prospect of inflation and its 
effect on national advertising con- 
tracts was discussed at some length. 
This resulted in the appointment of 
a committee to draft a standard 
clause for newspapers to insert in 
contracts for protection against in- 
flation. George M. Burbach, St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, was  ap- 
pointed chairman of this commit- 
tee and with him will be asso- 
ciated Irwin Maier, Milwaukee 
Journal and A. L. Schuman of 
the Fort Worth, Tex., Telegram. 


cm > 


Elects Herron 


After an executive round table 
at which plans for promotional 
activities to attract advertisers to 
newspapers were discussed, the 
membership heard several speak- 
ers on various phases of advertis- 
ing. 
Marshall Allen, vice-president 
of the Charles Daniel Frey Com- 
pany, emphasized the need on the 
part of advertisers for quantitative 
analyses of markets. 

A plea for better .position for 
national advertising was entered 
by Paul Ryan, advertising man- 
ager of the Shell Petroleum 
Corporation. He suggested that na- 
tional copy be put ahead of depart- 
ment store advertising, instead of 
the established practice of putting 
the latter up front, on the theory 
that women will look for the re- 
tail copy anyway. 

F. Baumgartner, president of 
the ‘Thompson- Koch Company, in 
a discussion of the proposed Tug- 
well bill, warned that under it the 
functions of advertising censor- 
ship would be placed in the hands 
of bureaucrats. 
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= Is Pittsburgh a... 
“i | QOWNE-EVENING NEwsPAPER City? 


: Absolutely NO| 























of 

rd 

it A scant half dozen major markets of the 

ec United States have one evening newspaper 

m. which theoretically dominates in ABC trad- 
ing area coverage. Pittsburgh is NOT one 
of these! You cannot reach Pittsburgh re- 

- tail buyers through just one newspaper... 

= Ample evidence substantiating this 

4 statement will be sent upon request. 

nt 

= 

“ And where, because of tight budgets, it 

= becomes advisable to schedule copy in 

? only one Pittsburgh evening newspaper we 

. believe the Sun-Telegraph reaches a greater 

“ percentage of able-to-buy readers per adver- 

z tisers dollar outlay. 

“4 

of + ® ® 


- The Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 











Wy Sen the Blue Eagle began 
soaring over the business 
housetops of the United States, ad- 
vertisers—and some non-advertis- 
ers—were quick to tell their markets 
that they had nestled snugly under 
the protecting wings of the 
Bird of Recovery. These 


Makes NRA Work for Orders 


Charles A. Johnson, president of 
the company, puts it this way: 
“As a corporation chartered in 
Pennsylvania and employing so 
many Philadelphians, we feel that 
our first duty at the present time 





advertisers thus acknowl- 
edged that a flag out the 
window or a sign on the 


door does not constitute 
advertising. 
The Geo. B. Newton 


Coal Company, retail dis- 
tributor of anthracite, 
with many yards strategi- 
cally located in the Phila- 
delphia trading area, was 
not content with a mere 
announcement that it had 
signed the Blanket Code. 
Even though there was no 
definite statement from the 
anthracite interests, and the 
turmoil between soft coal 
miners and operators was 
making the front pages of 
the newspapers, the New- 
ton company took the initi- 
ative and announced hearty 
co-operation with NRA. 
It was not content with 
a mere statement of mem- 
bership. It took large space 





NEWTON COAL 





Coorg load of 














Preportion: of coi. . 1510 feet 
high. City Hell 548 feet high. 








in the newspapers for a 
series of illustrated adver- 
tisements. These advertise- 
ments showed that every 
purchase of Newton coal 
put men to work in Philadelphia 
and in the territory adjacent; be- 
cause the coal comes from the 
Pennsylvania anthracite mines; be- 
cause the company is a Pennsyl- 
vania corporation, paying taxes, 
fees and other revenues to that 
State; because it employs only 
Philadelphia workers, uses trucks 
and other equipment of Philadel- 
phia manufacture. 

These advertisements created de- 
mand through appealing to local 
pride and prejudice, and to a de- 
sire for “extra dividends” in the 
earlier return of prosperity and 
its resultant greater local circula- 
tion of money. 


Buy Newton coal and put men to work in 
Philadelphia, recommends this advertisement 





is to do all in our power to better 
industrial conditions in the terri- 
tory in which we operate and in 
the territory upon which we depend 
for our principal product—anthra- 
cite coal. We believe that more 
carefully thought-out advertise- 
ments of this character—with the 
same understanding of local pride 
—would help other dealers in the 
present situation, and help the 
whole industry.” 

Mr. Johnson reports a greater 
tonnage of delivered anthracite 
than has been customary at this 
season, and credits this series of 
advertisements for advance order- 
ing by the public. 
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Rubber Dollars and Dr. Warren 


Speaking of Coincidences, How about President’s Announcement, an 
Article in Last Week’s P. I., and This One? 





time. 


mission of Editor Cathcart. 





UBBER dollars, so-called, have been very much on the mind of 
Dr. G. F. Warren, of the Cornell University faculty, for a long 

Farmers seem to know more about them than do the bankers, if 
we may judge from this week’s newspapers. Perhaps it was just a 
coincidence that led Pruvters’ INK of last week to carry Dr. Warren’s 
article which bore the head, “Is the Rubber Dollar Coming?” In view 
of President Roosevelt’s announcement about expansion, certainly it 
was a stroke of genius that timed the article, “Rubber Dollars” in the 
November issue of The Country Home, issued this week. It is from 
this article that the following passages are excerpted, with the per- 








By Wheeler McMillan 


HEN he was governor of 

New York, one of the men 
Mr. Roosevelt frequently consulted 
was Dr. George F. Warren of Cor- 
nell. Nowadays farmers the na- 
tion over have heard of Dr. Warren 
because it is through his efforts, 
primarily, that the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, the Dairymen’s 
League, and other farm organiza- 
tions have been persuaded to fight 
for a change in the dollar. One 
Sunday, shortly before the Presi- 
dent set out on the cruise during 
which he sent that message to 
London, a chartered airplane has- 
tily left Ithaca, New York, the seat 


of Cornell. The passenger was 
Dr. Warren, out for his first air- 
plane ride. The ship sped south- 


ward, landed at the Washington air- 
port. A side door of the White 
House opened for Dr. Warren. He 
left later by the same door. No 
newspaper was ever told of his 
visit. But those who did know about 
it, who knew of the President’s 
confidence in Dr. Warren, and who 
knew how vigorously the professor 
has been urging a new kind of 
dollar, were not surprised by the 
President's message to London. 
. 


In 1930, he called the turn. 
“When the public finds that tariffs, 
export bounties, credit, and so forth 
will not cure the depression, prob- 
ably it will turn to money, as it 
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did in 1896. There is then danger 
that the movement will be to a cur- 
rency less stable than gold. What 
is needed is a currency more stable 
than gold.” 

The accuracy of these repeated 
forecasts, as borne out by events, 
naturally brewed much interest in 
the prophet’s prescription for the 
nation’s economic ailments. Whether 
the prescription is right or wrong, 
whether the outcome of his proph- 
ecies was due to wisdom or luck, 
only time will tell; but there is no 
question about the terrific earnest- 
ness that characterizes the man 
himself. 

Events have had an uncanny way 
of playing into his hand. The 
United States departed from, the 
gold standard April 19. The legal 
price of gold here remained un- 
changed at $20.67 an ounce. But 
in England gold has a free market 
and is now worth around $30 an 
ounce there. Our prices for basic, 
world-market commodities have 
risen in very close accord with the 
price of gold in England. 

After eliminating from his con- 
sideration other factors that have 
been supposed to cause the major 
changes in the general price level, 
Dr. Warren makes two outstand- 
ing points. First, that there is a 
deficiency of gold in the world in 
relation to the demand for it; sec- 
ond, that the scarcity is the fore- 
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if you developed a new product 


if you merchandised it in a new Way 
never tried before 


if you did not announce it — advertise 
it — promote it by one dollar’s outlay 


and you sold over 1,000,000 in @ few 


in seventeen months had soid 
22,230,706 to shopping women 


each one & wholly voluntary sale 


you would say there was something 
fundamentally right about that 
product, wouldn’t you 


and something essentially sound about 
the method of distribution, wouldn’t 
you? 


that’s the case with Tower Magazines, 
which brought scientific distribution 
into the magazine publishing business! 
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If to date you had sold 


60.001.308 


magazines to shopping women in the most diffi- 
cult years in American business history 


every sale a voluntary choice 
every sale for cash 


wouldn’t you say that the editorial content had 
been proved right and read . . . that Tower Mag- 
azines must be reaching a steady buying power 


if each year, advertising linage had made consis- 
tent gains, increasing from 84,545 lines in 1930 
to 148,971 in 1933, a gain of 76% 


wouldn’t you say that advertisers had recog- 
nized the powerful service of these magazines 


that in 1934 you, too, ought to be reaching this 
new younger housewife readership with an aver- 
age age of 25, average income $2519, and 100% 
located in the 1268 tested markets where 75% 
of all retail buying is done today? 


MAGAZINES, Ine. 


FIFTY-FIVE FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK,N. Y. 
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most cause of depression. (He pre- 
dicts that if we adhere to our old 
ideas low prices will prevail for 
another ten years.) 

So, he asks, why not simply 
change the price of gold? Why 
not raise it from $20.67 an ounce 
to a higher level? Then, he says, 
prices will rise in proportion. The 
Committee for the Nation urges 
a 75 per cent increase to $36.17 an 
ounce, which Dr. Warren has said 
“would bring quick recovery, 
quickly put men back to work, and 
quickly balance national budgets.” 

* * * 


This would be accomplished by 
the simple device of reducing the 
number of grains of gold in a dol- 
lar from 23.22, the present legal 
weight, to 13.27 grains. Under a 
new law passed last spring the 
President has authority to do this. 
The figure is selected in the belief 
that it would restore the 1926 price 
level, which is said to correspond 
with the level at which the great 
part of existent debts were con- 
tracted. 

After the dollar is revaluated, its 
advocates point out that another 
step must be taken before there is 
real stability. This is to establish 
what Dr. Warren calls the “com- 
pensated dollar.” If the wholesale 
price index of the 784 commodities, 
as published by the Bureau of 
Labor, were used to determine the 
dollar’s value, the gold content 
would be raised or lowered from 
time to time as the general level 
of prices for everyday commodities 
rose or fell, with a limit on fluctua- 
tion of 1 per cent per month. 

‘er We 


“Thus,” says Dr. Warren, “if 
prices fell 1 per cent, the dollar 
would exchange for 1 per cent less 
gold. The gold would be kept in 
bars in the Treasury and banks. 


+ 


Hardin with Esty Agency 

Adlai S. Hardin has joined William 
Esty and Company, New York advertis- 
ing agency, as an account executive. Mr. 
Hardin was formerly vice-president and 
manager of Soule, Feely & Richmond, 
advertising agency. 





Changes Name 
The ' Cleveland Sho-Card Company, 
Cleveland has changed its name to Dis- 
play Craft, Ine. 
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This would keep the dollar stable 
in buying power for the average 
of all commodities.” 

That is to say, prices of indi- 
vidual items, such as wheat or cot- 
ton or potatoes or frying pans, 
would still fluctuate in relation to 
supply and demand. But the gen- 
eral level of prices would remain 
stable. The destructive rises and 
falls in the values of éverything at 
once would not be expected. 

Also, by anchoring the dollar to 
gold bullion in the Treasury, the 
sort of wild paper inflation that 
was experienced ten years ago by 
Germany and Russia wou'd not be 
possible. The bullion, it has been 
suggested, might be a mixture of 
gold and silver in fixed proportions, 
thus giving our money a broader 
metal basis. 

For a hundred years the dollar 
has been fixed in weight but had a 
widely varying purchasing power. 

“The dollar,” says Dr. Warren, 
“has to be rubber either as to weight 
or value. It cannot have a fixed 
weight and also a fixed value. This 
proposal would give it a fixed value 
and a rubber weight. 

“A scientific money is one with a 
constant buying power for com- 
modities, rather than a fixed weight 
of one commodity. Our whole tax 
and debt structure rests on com- 
modity prices. If this structure 
is to be kept sound either for 
the creditor or the debtor, it is 
commodity prices that need to be 
kept stable, not the weight of gold 
for which a dollar will exchange.” 

Is Dr. Warren a Galileo, who has 
discovered that gold should revolve 
around business, instead of business 
around gold? Unless the present 


_apparent intent of the Administra- 


tion is changed, we shall have a 
chance to know before many 
months have passed. 


+ 


Elects Mattman 
G. F. Mattman, president of the Cin- 
cinnati Advertising Products Company, 
has been elected chairman of the board 
of the National Pumps Corporation, 
Dayton. 


Appoints Touzalin 
The Nestor Johnson Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, ice skates, has placed 
its advertising account with the Charles 
H. Touzalin Agency, of that city. 
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Label Is Part of the Container 





HE label on the package of a 

product like silver polish ordi- 
narily has a very hard life ahead 
of it. But it is, of course, highly 
desirable that the container retain 
an identification of some kind even 
after frequent and hard use. The 
C. M. Kimball Company, of 
Everett, Mass., has solved this 
problem and, at the same time, 


7 


+ 


Red Cap Silver 


modernized its 
Cleaner package. 

The label has been 
entirely from the container. In- 
stead, lettering has been fused into 


eliminated 


the glass. This serves as_ the 
identification and also as a decora- 
tive feature. One advantage is the 
elimination of the labeling process. 
The lettering is permanent. 


+ 


Liquor on the Air 


O far as can be ascertained as 
this issue goes to press, the first 
radio advertising of liquor is now 
under way at St. Louis. Brennan, 
Francis, Shaw and Roos, of that 
city, have contracted for a series of 
one-minute announcements which 
urge ordering of liquors now to be 
delivered after repeal. 
A refund of the price of order 


. 


Heads Igleheart 
Edgar A. Igleheart has been elected 


president of Igleheart Brothers, Inc., 
Evansville, Ind., division of General 
Foods. Mr. Igleheart, formerly vice- ~ 


president and general manager, succeeds 
the late John L. Igleheart. 
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plus 6 per cent is offered in the 
event that repeal does not come. 

This same advertiser is prepar- 
ing plans for more elaborate broad- 
casts nightly, starting the day that 
repeal becomes effective. <A _ big 
Saturday night show is part of the 
plan. The public will be invited 
to witness these studio perform- 
ances. 


oe 
Reese Adds to Staff 


McBride Panton, previously with Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan, Inc., has joined the 
copy staff of Thomas H. Reese & Co., 
Inc., New York advertising agency. 
Frances K. Carter has also joined the 
Reese agency. 
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LARGEST 
CIRCULATION 

OF ANY 
MICHIGAN 
NEWSPAPER 








in SUNDAY 
CIRCULATION 


The average net paid circulation of The 
Detroit Sunday Times for the 12 months 
ending September 30, 1933, was 287,108. 

This was 11,243 greater than the average 
for the same period of the second Sunday 
newspaper. 

And—92,846 greater than the average for 
the third Sunday newspaper. 








For the month of September the net 





paid average circulation of The Detroit 
Sunday Times was 299,077. 





The Detroit Sunday Times LEADS All Detroit Sunday 
Newspapers in Retail and Total Display Advertising. 


THE DETROIT 
SUNDAY TIMES 
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Advertising to Business Under the 
New Deal 


An Outline of the Opportunity Afforded by the Business Press 


By Douglas Taylor 


Vice-President, 


{Manufacturers and _ business- 
paper publishers alike have been 
hesitant about the possibilities of 
certain types of advertising to suc- 
ceed under code supervision. Even 
now the view ahead shows up some 
fog—but it is clearing. Readers of 
Printers’ INK—especially those 
who are likely advertisers in trade 
and technical publications, will find 
Mr. Taylor’s analysis of the situa- 
tion, delivered last week before the 
convention of the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers in Chicago, distinctly 
helpful. Here it is in part.] 


T is to be hoped that in this re- 

covery we will emerge with 
some basically constructive results. 

One result the Government is 
aiming at very definitely. That 
point is—to make more and better 
consumers. Give more of our peo- 
ple more money to buy things with 
and more opportunity to use them. 

One other purpose which seems 
fairly well established is that of 
having business make a decent 
profit, simply because without that 
profit Government has come to 
realize its own tremendous loss in 
taxes. With the reward of profit 
returned, ambition and effort on the 
part of business is bound to in- 
crease. Any advertising that can 
justify itself economically can 
hardly escape being put to greater 
use. 

Now let us view the situation 
specifically in the light of three 
kinds of advertising: Advertising 
of turnover or quick consumption 
goods to the consumer ; advertis- 
ing of capital or durable goods to 
the users or consumers of such 
goods and advertising of these 
goods to the merchants or distribu- 
tors handling them, or those who 
specify and recommend. 

The first class of advertising we 
can pass over rather hurriedly. 
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But it has a bearing on capital 
goods markets and advertising. If 
we succeed in making more and 
better consumers, there will be 
more advertising used by manufac- 
turers of those goods because there 
will be more people on whom it 
may work effectively. 

Furthermore, the manufacturer 
who uses advertising to increase his 
market, to increase use of his prod- 
uct, will be protected from chisel- 
ing competitors. 

On the second classification— 
capital goods advertising—many 
people feel the individual indus- 
trial codes have serious bearing. 
One great fear seems to have been 
dissipated—that of the allotment 
plan. But we are going to have 
price coritrol in many industries, 
at least in temporary form. We al- 
ready see many examples of efforts 
to control minimum prices. It is 
about the only point of attack Gov- 
ernment can make in insisting that 
manufacturers make a profit. But 
at the first sign of manufacturers 
running wild we are just as likely 
to see the Government striving to 
control maximum prices. 


High-Cost Production 
Penalized 


Thus penalty is placed on high- 
cost production—that is, high cost 
production resulting from ineffici- 
ent management and equipment. If 
these codes get going, a greater 
necessity for modernizing produc- 
tion equipment than ever before 
encountered is likely, because the 
only available way of cutting labor 
costs is by increasing labor effi- 
ciency. 

So far as I have been able to 
find, only one code has been 
passed that in any way limits the 
installation of new machinery or 
equipment—the cotton textile code. 
But that code simply seeks to limit 
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over-production in the industry—an 
over-supply which would be ruin- 
ous to prices. 

A textile plant official admitted 
to me a few months ago that their 
equipment was ridiculously old- 
fashioned. But with prices going 
the way they have been for the 
last several years, there was real 
doubt in the minds of the owner- 
ship as to how long they would 
want to continue the business. 
There was the real reason for hav- 
ing made no investment in capital 
equipment during the last several 
years. 


Must Contribute to Profit, 
Not Demoralization 


The cotton textile Code speci- 
fically provides for installation of 
productive equipment to replace or 
improve present equipment. There 
are many opinions worthy of re- 
spect which claim the cotton textile 
code deliberately encourages the 
investment in capital goods so long 
as it contributes to profit and not 
to the demoralization of prices. 

Durable goods industries dropped 
about 67 per cent as compared 
with 1929. Of course there was 
some excess investment in durable 
goods in 1928-1929—in the latter 
year production ran forty billion 
dollars, compared with only thirty 
billion dollars of consumer goods 
—an unnatural balance. But there 
has been too much money spent on 
repairs and not enough on replace- 
ment. Between 1911 and 1932 the 
average age of locomotives in- 
creased from eleven to twenty-one 
years. Today 83 per cent of the 
locomotives are over ten years old, 
and 55 per cent more than twenty. 

During recent years some rail- 
roads have spent seven times as 
much money in repairing their 
locomotives as the amount set aside 
in their budgets for depreciation. 

In 1932 residence building vol- 
ume was one-tenth of that of 1928; 
and commercial building volume 
one-eighth. Figures for 1933 are 
probably as bady»if not worse. 

One point of important bearing 
upon capital goods advertising, en- 
tirely aside from the Recovery Act 
and Codes, is the recent legislation 
on financial advertising. In the five 
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years ending 1930 the flow of capi- 
tal into private industry amounted 
to five billion dollars. In 1929 it 
reached eight billion. In 1932 it 
dropped to 325 million; and in 1933 
it is estimated at 250 million, or 
one-twentieth of the average. By 
the end of 1933 the deficiency of 
capital available for private indus- 
try since 1930 will exceed eight 
billion dollars. In the meantime 
our Government debt has increased 
just about the same amount. There 
has been little reason for business 
to want to invest in capital goods. 
But if there were reason, how 
could it? 

In previous recovery periods, the 
normal way out was for the manu- 
facturer to borrow money from his 
bank when he found reason for in- 
vesting in capital goods—later con- 
verting this into longer-term public 
financing. But today the manufac- 
turer is unwilling to commit him- 
self to the obligations that go with 
long-term public financing. And 
the banker, not seeing that source 
of replacement, is hesitant, if not 
unwilling, to make the usual bank 
loan. 


There Are Three 
Possibilities 

One of three things will have to 
be done: 

The financial advertising act will 
have to be so changed or inter- 
preted that it will only penalize the 
dishonest financial operator, in- 
stead of actually only penalizing 
the honest financial advertiser. Or 
financial advertisers will have to 
find some other means of reaching 
their investing public that is as 
cheap and effective as advertising. 
Or the cost of financing will have 
to be increased—the actual value 
of the security reduced in relation 
to its cost to the investor to a point 
where the honest distributor of 
securities will be as well able to 
get along without advertising and 
use other methods, as does the dis- 
honest financial operator. 

Now as to advertising to mer- 
chants or dealers. Here again we 
find the effect of the Government 
encouraging—if not insisting upon 
—profit in business, by protecting 
prices both wholesale and retail, 
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and by discouraging such back- 
door methods as multiple price 
lists, free deals, extra discounts or 
premiums to the dealer, various al- 
lowances and loss leaders—all of 
which are simply another form of 
price-cutting. Business papers 
reaching the retail trade will find 
new opportunities in their editorial 
columns for showing merchants 
how to do business on some basis 
ther than that of cutting prices un- 
der their fellow merchants. So will 
manufacturers find new opportuni- 
ties for similar uses of the ad- 
vertising pages as applied to the 
merchandising of their particular 
product. 

Manufacturers had little reason 
for trade advertising when they 
sold on a price basis. But now, 
if our New Deal and our codes 
mean anything, talking points of 
quality and service are going to be 
something worth putting into 
dealer copy. When the dealer can 
no longer rely entirely on price, he 
must necessarily learn something 
to say about the merchandise he 
has for sale. Talking points as to 
salability and quick turnover are 


+ 


Business Editors Elect 

Arthur D. Anderson, editor of the 
Boot and Shoe Recorder, was elected 
president of the National Conference of 
Business Paper Editors at its annual 
meeting at Chicago last week. 

Other officers are: Vice-president, 
R. V. Sawhill, Domestic Engineering; 
treasurer, T. S. Holden, F. W. Dodge 
Corporation; secretary, H. J. Payne. 

Directors elected are: E. L. Shaner, 
Steel, the retiring president; G. D. 
Crain, Jr., Advertising Age; Walter S. 
Lacher, Railway Age; George H. Priest, 

American Paint Journal; Sidney D. 
Kitkpatrick, Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engineerin, Frazier, Inland 
Printer; - . Wheeler, Starchroom 
Laundry Journal; Adolph Bragman, 
Metal Industries. 





Appoints California Manager 
The Federated Sales Service, Boston, 
has appointed George H. Gates as divi- 
sion manager for the State of California, 
with headquarters at 880-25th Avenue, 
San Francisco, 


New A.N.A. Member 
The Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company, 
Inc., New York, has been elected to 
membership in the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, Inc., with James H. 
Winter as its representative. 
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going to be worth putting into 


trade copy. Millions of dollars 
spent in consumer advertising for 
general consumer products are go- 
ing to mean more to the intelli- 
gent dealer than ever before. 
Therefore it is going to be more 
worth while to interpret this con- 
sumer advertising to that retailer 
in the pages of his trade paper. 

New problems of servicing new 
products may easily result in com- 
plete business-paper campaigns 
aimed entirely at building up the 
proper attitude on the part of deal- 
ers toward the merchandise after 
it is sold, and how to make that 
servicing an important part of their 
business. 

With attention focused on profit, 
rather than volume, manufacturers 
are going to be more interested in 
the dealers that trade papers have 
got, and less worried about those 
they have not got as readers. It 
is the wide-awake, progressive mer- 
chant whom we find reading his 
business press. He is the kind of 
merchant that the manufacturer is 
going to want to do business with 
under the new set-up. 


— 
Wins Chemical Award 


The first award for chemical engineer- 
ing achievement to be given to a com- 
pany rather than to an individual has 
been awarded to the Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Corporation, New York. Spon- 
sored by Chemical & Metallurgical Engi- 
neering, it is the purpose of this award 
to give public recognition to the com- 
pany in the chemical industries which, 
through effective use of chemical engi- 
neering in any phase of its activity, has 
contributed the most meritorious ad- 
vances to the industry and profession 
since 1930, or during the last three 
years of the depression. 


Form James & Shebel 


Eric A. James, former advertising man- 
ager of Frederick Herschner, Inc., and 
Alfred E. Shebel, former copy chief of 
the Chicago office of the L. W. Ramsey 
Company, have started an advertising 
service under the name of James & 
Shebel at 612 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. Richard Kane, formerly with 
Sears, Roebuck, is in charge of art and 
production. 








Represents Ohio Paper 
George W. Hopewell has been ap- 
a Eastern representative at New 
rk by the Columbus, Ohio, Sunday 
Star. 





* 
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is just as important ag © 


DEPENDABILITY — both in quality of merchandise ang Publ: 
service — today, is the paramount prerequisite betwe 


buyer and seller, and between seller and buyer. 


receive may not measure up to your expectations. Seldon 
have those two axioms proved more significant than today 


particularly as they apply to the paper industry. 


a stronger position than in the year 1933. 


New York an 
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eegrge and small circulation have learned through satisfied 


perience to depend on the New York and Pennsylvania 


Business conditions notwithstanding, we have been 
le to improve the quality of our paper and our service 
swell. Consequently, we are now in a position to accept 
ijlimited number of contracts from publishers of general 
nd trade magazines of moderate circulation, or house 


- To such publications we offer assurance of the 


Pennsylvania (ompany, Inc. 


General Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 











POSTER in the “schoolgirl 

complexion” series of the Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Company for 
Palmolive soap won first prize in 
the fourth annual Exhibit of Out- 
door Advertising Art, which opened 
at Chicago last week. The artist 
was Andrew Loomis and the 
agency Lord & Thomas. 

Second prize went to the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation for a 
poster by Frederic Stanley featur- 
ing Buick’s wire-haired terrier. A 
modernistic design for Gaytees 
won third award for the United 
States Rubber Company» and H. 
Ledyard Towle., The Campbell- 
Ewald Co. was the agency for 
both of these. 

Eleven designs were cited for 
honorable mention: American To- 
bacco Co., John LaGatta, artist, 
Lord & Thomas, agency; Atlantic 
Refining Co., Robert Foster and 
Outdoor Service, Inc.; United 
States Rubber Co., James Kelly and 
Campbell-Ewald; Pontiac, Fred- 
eric Stanley and Campbell-Ewald; 
Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, Fred- 
eric Stanley and Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc.; Coca- 
Cola Co., Haddon Sundblom and 


+ 
Heads H & J Shapiro Sales 


Bernard H. Rosenstein has been ap- 
pointed manager in charge of sales of 
the H & J Shapiro Company, Inc., New 
York, paper merchants, For the_ last 
four years he has been with the Blake 
Butler Paper Company, Inc., and _ pre- 
viously he was with the Beekman Paper 
& Card Company. 


Name Poster Award Winners 


D’Arcy Advertising Company. 

Shell Petroleum Corporation, 
Walter Otto and Outdoor Adver- 
tising Agency of America; Olds- 
mobile, Percy Crosby and Camp- 
bell-Ewald ; California Fruit 
Growers Exchange, Charles Ever- 
ett Johnson and Lord & Thomas; 
W. K. Kellogg Co., Andrew Loomis 
and N. W. Ayer & Co., Inc. 

In the ‘three-sheet classification, 
first prize was awarded to the 
Gold Seal Laundry. Helen Smith 
was the artist and Criterion Ad- 
vertising Co. the agency. Honor- 
able mention in this group went to 
the H. J. Heinz Co., C. E. Heinzer- 
ling and Maxon, Inc. 

The exhibit, which consists of 
100 original poster paintings se- 
lected from a total entry list of 
328, will be on display at the 
Marshall Field & Company gal- 
leries until November 1. 

The jury of awards consisted of 
Lee Bristol, W. C. D’Arcy, Rufus 
C. Dawes, Henry T. Ewald, Gil- 
bert T. Hodges, Turner Jones, 
Mrs. Jacob M. Baur, Col. Frank 
Knox, Andrew Loomis, Trow- 
— Marston and Walter White- 

ead. 


ee 
Bradley & Hubbard Appoints 


The Bradley & Hubbard Manufactur 
ing Company, Meriden, Conn., floor and 
wall lamps, chandeliers, bronze and iror 
— work, etc., has appointed Smith- 

tterson- Allen, Inc., Hartford, Conn.., 
agency, to direct its advertising account 
— aoe papers and direct mail will be 
use 
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Western Advertising «Manager 











Ask the Salesmen, They Know 





A Timely Suggestion for Making the Most of Their Knowledge of What 
Customers Want and Need 


By W. Hunter Snead 


Sales Promotion Manager, Edwin L. Wiegand Co. 


RE you taking fullest advantage 

of the valuable help your 
salesmen can give you about better 
methods of selling your products, 
about new slants on getting rnore 
business, about some weak spot in 
product design that might tend to 
decrease sales? 

Taking the sales department into 
conference and into confidence 
seems to be one of the best things 
that many companies are not do- 
ing. Particularly is this true among 
those companies which largely de- 
pend on factory agents and manu- 
facturers’ representatives to do 
their selling job. Concerns that are 
consulting with their salesmen on 
matters of selling and merchandis- 
ing are finding it entirely profitable 
and worth while. It’s a short-cut to 
the elimination of a lot of mistakes 
that cost plenty to correct after the 
final dies or designs or plans are 
made and in use. It is such an 
obvious method of procedure! The 
salesmen, daily in contact with cus- 
tomers and knowing their wants, 
their dislikes, may be of inestimable 
assistance in assuring the success 
of the product. 

It is easy to understand why a 
small manufacturer, a one-man con- 
cern, is doing a big business with his 
recently marketed product. This 
man formerly sold for another 
company. He was a good salesman. 
He made a pretty good living sell- 
ing on commission, but he wanted 
to quit traveling and settle down. 

One day he hit upon an idea— 
one of those things you wonder 
why someone else hasn’t thought 
about long before. Other products 
were already on the market that 
were serving the purpose, but his 
invention quickly made them obso- 
lete. This invention was an item 
needed in the electrical field but 
this inventor-salesman didn’t know 
all the ins-and-outs of the electrical 
field. How was he to get opinions, 


get authoritative help, get final de- 
cisions? 

You’ve guessed it—he went back 
to traveling, but this time to get 
first-hand information about his 
product, how it could be improved, 
what changes should be made. 

He spent the better part of a 
year traveling, submitting his sam- 
ples and models, asking people to 
give it an impartial test. Those 
twelve months of pre-testing, of 
having customers-to-be give his 
product the acid-test of practical 
use and operation proved inval- 
uable. This man’s product went 
into production with all the kinks 
worked out, with all the weak spots 
strengthened—better than could 
have been done upon the drafting 


‘board. Dies, tools, special machines 


—all the equipment needed to pro- 
duce this much-needed product were 
made and built to specifications 
that would not have to be changed 
a few months after the first ship- 
ments had gone out—in case re- 
ports started coming back from the 
salesmen that this should be altered 
and that changed. 

This manufacturer, formerly a 
salesman, knew the one sure way 
to build a product that would sell 
and stay sold. 


Showing Salesmen Sales 
Material in Advance 


There would be much less need 
for “errata slips” and “correction 
notices” if catalogs, bulletins, sales 
manuals, sales campaigns and other 
materials were submitted in ad- 
vance proof form to the sales force 
before they are sent to press. Fig- 
ure it anyway you will, it is cheaper 
in the long run to get the okey 
from your sales crew in some way 
or other before producing the final 
job—unless you are most certain 
that every item and detail is abso- 
lutely right, and that nothing has 
been overlooked that would increase 
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effectiveness and ability to bring 
in the orders. 

Someone will say, “But the sales 
manager or the advertising man- 
ager should have all these data be- 
fore putting the catalog together.” 
Sure he should. But in many in- 
stances the factory boys do not 
have all the dope. And usually there 
is a rush to get something out to 
the “boys on the firing lines,” with 
the result that the material is fired 
out only to have to be corrected or 
done over because something of 
vital importance to closing the sale 
has been omitted. 


Applies to All Types 
of Businesses 


This simple fundamental of let- 
ting the salesmen know what you 
are planning to do next may be 
applied with profit to almost any 
phase of business. It saves a lot of 
needless moves, expenditures that 
range all the way from making up 
tools and dies down in the machine 
shop to side-tracking needless and 
costly printing jobs. 

Only the other day I ran across 
a shining example of what calami- 
ties can be averted by talking it 
over with district representatives. 
And talking it over means that 
much of this conferring with field 
men can be done by letter where 
miles make it impossible to hold 
personal discussion groups. 

It was a matter of discounts. It 
seemed logical to extend a better 
discount to a certain group through 
whom this product was being sold. 
The increased discount fitted into 
this new plan for larger orders 
without a hitch or flaw. So it 
seemed on paper in the sales man- 
ager’s office. 

“Let’s go ahead with it,” said 
the home office fellows. “Let’s write 
to the men out in the territories 
first,” suggested a wiser member 
of the group. 

I checked up two weeks later, and 
asked how the new discount set-up 
was working, and how many new 
accounts and new orders it was 
getting. “Oh, we didn’t go through 
with that plan. It would work only 
in two territories. It was a good 
thing we wrote to our district men. 
They came right back with a lot 
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of dope we didn’t have. Conditions 
in their particular territories are 
different from back here at the 
home office. Funny we didn’t think 
of writing to them before. The 
boss has made it a rule to write 
the salesmen oftener about things 
like that.” 

Every company can profit by 
what salesmen find out in their 
daily rounds—calling on buyers, 
non-buyers. Particularly can the 
smaller concern steal a march on 
competitors by doing a more in- 
tensive job of detective work and 
by finding out before going into 
production the details of market 
needs that are finally reflected in 
product design. 

In another electrical market, a 
change stimulated by the depres- 
sion and the need for a new prod- 
uct to add to income brought out 
the inestimable value of going into 
a huddle with factory representa- 
tives. The management wanted to 
find out about the various makes 
and models of a household appli- 
ance so that when this replacement 
part was actually put on the mar- 
ket, it would fit and work and 
prove itself the universal replace- 
ment part that the advertising 
claimed for it. 

For the factory to try to get this 
information more or less single- 
handed would have been next to 
impossible. The time element in- 
volved would have been fatal to 
the success of the launching of this 
product. To have checked up only 
in one section of the country would 
have limited the distribution and 
use of the product. There was 
nothing uniform about the ap- 
pliance in which the replacement 
was to be used, therefore much 
checking and measuring was re- 
quired. This had to be accurate. 


Blueprints to 
the Salesmen 


It looked like an endless task 
to the sales manager until he hur- 
riedly had the engineering depart- 

ment make up blueprints showing a 
typical appliance, and left blank 
spaces for the salesmen to fill in 
the various sizes and dimensions 
each secured by his personal check 
up with present appliance users. 
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As can be imagined, it was not 
long before the all-important in- 
formation started coming in. It 
was quickly compiled and analyzed. 
Here was the beginning of final 
designs with no hazard that all 
preliminary work would turn out 
to have been done in vain. 

The importance of field check-up 
and the help that salesmen can give 
and are willing to give seems so 
obvious that companies should 
scarcely have to be reminded of it. 
I find in my travels more heads of 
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businesses and sales managers and 
advertising men getting either 
grayer or balder trying to figure 
things out—when they could find 
most of the answers to perplexing 
problems by getting opinions, sug- 
gestions, criticisms, and all the rest 
that goes to make up data upon 
which to base decisions of design or 
steps to take in selling by asking 
for it, and getting it from the men 
in the field or, to go a step farther, 
from certain of their customers 
who would give the data if asked. 


+ 


Defends Idea of Customer Check 


on Salesmen 


B. WASSERMAN COMPANY 
Cigars 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

As long as R. M. Dowling* has 
taken up the cudgel in defense of 
the salesmen mentioned in Mr. 
Crabb’s article in Printers’ INK of 
September 7 [“Appraising Sales- 
men,” Chas. G. Crabb, vice-presi- 
dent, General Hardware Corp., 
Milwaukee], I feel that someone 
else should express an opinion. 

Whether or not any company 
sends out a questionnaire to its 
customers, we know that subcon- 
sciously every customer appraises 
the salesmen with the very ques- 
tions that this particular company 
asked of its customers. 

Let’s look at this story from an- 
other angle. An employee work- 
ing in an office, or a shop worker, 
is responsible to some immediate 
executive and is required to produce 
a certain amount of work. This is 
done under supervision and in 
many cases definite records have to 
be turned in as to the amount and 
kind of work produced. 

For some reason or other, as 
soon as a man gets on the outside 
in a selling position, he seems to 
feel that he becomes an entity unto 
himself and we must have all the 


*(“No Appraisal for These Salesmen,” 
October 12, 1933.) 





confidence in the world that he is 
doing his work conscientiously. 
Then when sales records as to 
work accomplished are turned in, 
the organization or the sales man- 
ager is supposed to sit back and 
either feel sorry for the salesman, 
for the house or the merchandise 
or else fire the salesman. That’s not 
always the cure. 

It stands to reason that if better 
than 60 per cent of the salesman’s 
customers answer that questionnaire 
and bring out some glaring fault of 
that salesman, it is the inherent 
right of that company or the sales 
manager to bring this to the atten- 
tion of the salesman and show him 
how he can not only improve him- 
self but also bring profit to himself 
and the organization with which he 
is associated. 

From my personal experience in 
sales management, I believe that if 
more of us adopted that type of 
questionnaire and found out just 
what our customers do think of our 
salesmen, we would either improve 
the type of selling that is done or 
else get rid of a lot of the barnacles 
that have in some cases been known 
to destroy the whole ship. 

I for one think so well of Mr. 
Crabb’s article that I am going to 
use it as a demonstration at our 
next salesmen’s meeting. 

THEO. SEIDEMAN, 
Sales Manager. 
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AST changes are taking place in the arena of busi- 

ness. Under the new deal, more cards have been 
added to the deck, their values have been changed, 
and new methods of scoring have been adopted. But 
the points can still be scored. The sales quotas of yester- 
day are still possible of attainment today. If the cards 
are not being played as rapidly as they used to be, it 
is because business men are studying their hands more 
closely . 

Under the new order the barriers of sales resistance 
are no longer confined to purchasing departments; and 
it takes merce than perfunctory salesmen’s calls to sur- 
mount them. For today it is the officials, and in many 
cases the directors, who are chiefly concerned with 
purchases involving major outlays. It is this group on 
whom the seller must concentrate his advertising 
effort. 

Recognizing this, we have made, during the past few 
months, an exhaustive survey of our entire national 
circulation. We have found out definitely what lines 
of business Wall Street Journal readers are engaged in 
—and what positions they hold. We are prepared to 
substantiate, with bonafide evidence, the assertion 
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n that The Wall Street Journal has no peer among pub- 
1, lications as a medium for reaching top executives 
it vested with wide buying authority. 

.: Our survey forever lays to rest one popular miscon- 
s ception—that The Wall Street Journal is a professional 
t paper read only by the market-minded. More officials 
e engaged in industrial enterprises read The Wall Street 


Fournal than bankers; more owners and partners of gen- 
eral commercial institutions than members of the New 
1 York Stock Exchange. And yet The Wall Street Journal 
¢ provides too, a thorough coverage of the nation’s most 
y important financial elements. 


1 The detailed story is being currently presented to 
’ national advertisers and agencies in a series entitled 
‘“‘Pacemakers’”’. It will give you a new conception of 





who the pacemakers of American industry are—and 


how you can gain daily access to their private offices. 


. If you are not receiving the series, we shall be de- 
, ighted to include your name on our matling list. 


| THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


44 Broad Street, New York City 














Inland Publishers Arouse to Press 





Freedom Menace 


Potential Danger to Publishing Seen in NRA Code Negotiations 


HE freedom of the press is 

gravely jeopardized in the ne- 
gotiations relating to the news- 
papers’ NRA code, in the opinion 
of the publishers of eighteen 
Middle Western States who com- 
prise the Inland Daily Press Asso- 
ciation. Mightily perturbed over 
the conceived menace, the associa- 
tion devoted its two-day meeting 
at Chicago last week almost ex- 
clusively to that subject. 

The particular current source of 
apprehension is the insistence to 
date of the Recovery Administra- 
tion upon striking out sections 11 
and 14 from the proposed news- 
paper code. The former section 
specifically reserves to the appli- 
cant newspapers their rights to the 
freedom of the press as guaran- 
teed by the Constitution. 

The latter provides that publish- 
ers may bargain with employees 
without the interference of a third 
party; without this clause indirect 
censorship of the press by labor 
organizations is held to be threat- 
ened. Moreover, the right granted 
to the Government under the Re- 
covery Act to license all forms of 
business was regarded as a poten- 
tial abridgement of press freedom. 

Various angles of the subject 
were covered by Col. R. R. Mc- 
Cormick, publisher of the Chicago 
Tribune; E. H. Harris, publisher 
of the Richmond, Inc., Palladium- 
Item; Phil S. Hanna, editor of the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce; 
and Harvey J. Kelly, chairman of 
the A.N.P.A. special committee 
on industrial problems. The same 
question received major attention 
in an executive session at which 
President C. R. Butler reported on 
the code hearings. : 

The sentiment of the association 
in this matter was voiced in a 
unanimously adopted resolution 
which stated that the freedom of 
the press is not only the concern 
of the press itself, but of the peo- 
ple’s liberties. Viewing “with pro- 





found apprehension any policy or 
method designed to abridge in any 
wise the constitutional guarantees 
of a free press, or which—even if 
not as designed—might so operate 
in practice,” the publishers went 
on record as favoring vigorous ac- 
tion to maintain the freedom of 
the press uncurtailed. 

The resolution also declared the 
insistence of the newspaper code 
committee upon sections 11 and 14 
in the draft of the proposed code 
to be absolutely vital to the nation 
at this time. 

The issue was first brought into 
the limelight at the opening session 
by Mr. Harris, who stated it to 
be the responsibility of publishers 
not to sign a code that does not 
specifically provide for the main- 
tenance of the freedom of the 
press. He warned especially 
against the establishment of a cen- 
sorship made possible by unioniza- 
tion of all employees, a condition 
he believes will result unless sec- 
tion 14 is included in the code. 
While there is no objection to the 
existence of honest labor organiza- 
tions, he added, the way would be 
left open for domination of the 
press by labor racketeers. 

At the luncheon meeting on the 
same day Mr. Hanna went so far 
as to assert that, “I fully expect 
Government ownership of news- 
papers to be an issue in the 1940 
presidential campaign if the New 
Deal goes on unhindered.” 


The Press a Check on 


Bad Government 


The press, Mr. Hanna empha- 
sized, is the first-line defense 
against and check upon bad gov- 
ernment. “Whether the editors of 
America agree on the economics 


involved in the NRA is _ secon- 
dary,” he added. 
Col. McCormick, who _ inci- 


dentally is the author of the much- 
mooted section 11 of the proposed 
code, reviewed the development in 
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e WASHINGTON'S FASTEST 
GROWING EVENING 
NEWSPAPER 


Circulation Gain 
or Loss During 
Past Seven Years 












@ This is how Washington's three 
evening newspapers have followed 
the growth of the Washington Market 
with their total net paid circulations 
during the past seven years: 


EVENING TIMES. .53,668..or 101% GAIN 
2nd EVE. PAPER..19,791..0r 21% GAIN 
3rd EVE. PAPER.. 1,298..0r 27 LOSS 


@ The Washington Times hes 
more than doubled its market 
coverage—and now it is im- 
possible to do an adequate 
selling job in Washington 
without using the Times 
great circulation of 


106,953 FAMILIES 


EVE. Qnd Eve. 3rd Eve. 
TIVES Paner Paper 





Represented Nationally by The Rodney E. Boone Organization 
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recent years of a rising tide of 
political attacks upon the freedom 
of the press. This condition, he 
said, justifies publishers in scruti- 
nizing minutely any further at- 
tempted enactments in that direc- 
tion, including especially at the 
present time the NRA codes. 

“It is my clear and deliberate 
conviction,” he said, “that no men 
have ever had a greater duty im- 
posed upon them than that im- 
posed upon newspaper men today 
to protect their freedom of utter- 
ance, not only in their own inter- 
est, but in the interest of all people 
and for all time.” 


+ 


General Foods Appointments 


James F. Brownlee has been elected 
sresident of the Frosted Foods Company, 
nc. He continues as vice-president of 
General Foods Corporation and president 
of General Foods gales Company, Inc. 

William H. Raye, former president of 
Frosted Foods, becomes chairman of the 
board of that company. He continues as 
head of General Seafoods Corporation 
and Bluepoints Company, Inc. 

Allen O. McGinnis has been made sales 
manager for ,Maxwell House coffee. 
A. E. Stevens succeeds him as assistant 
to Mr. Brownlee. 

Frank Smith, formerly assistant to 
Verne E. Burnett, vice-president in 
charge of public relations, has been 
transferred to take charge of Grape-Nuts 
sales and advertising. Bruce A. Miller, 
recently with Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, has been appointed assistant 
to Mr. Burnett. 

Robert H. Bennett has been placed in 
charge of sales and advertising for pre- 
pared biscuit flour. He is in charge of 
advertising for packaged salt products 
and also acts as business manager for 
the Cooking School of the Air. 


Made Western Manager, 
Guenther-Bradford 


J. C. Conway has been appointed 
Western manager at Los Angeles, of 
Guenther-Bradford & Company, adver- 
tising agency. Previous to joining the 
Los Angeles office a year ago, he was 
advertising and sales manager of the 
Standard Biscuit Company, Des Moines. 


Death of C. H. Furber 


Charles Harris Furber, for twenty 
three years with the Boot and Shoe 
Recorder, as an. advertising salesman, 
died at Newton Highlands, Mass., re- 
cently. In 1926 he was made a director 
of the Boot and Shoe Recorder Publish- 
ing Company, of which he was a vice- 
president at the time of his death. He 
was fifty-two years of age. 
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In a discussion on advertising 
S. N. Becker, secretary-treasurer 
of the McJunkin Advertising Com- 
pany, urged the need under current 
conditions of more merchandising 
on the part of the publisher for 
the benefit of dealers in his com- 
munity. 

With new payroll money coming 
into the hands of a public that is 
all ready to buy, publishers can aid 
the favorable business trend, he 
said, by educating dealers in effi- 
cient selling methods so that they 
may get the fullest possible bene- 
fit from national advertising cam- 
paigns designed to help them sell. 


+ 
Outdoor Program Ready 


Program plans for the convention of 
the Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America, October 31 to November 2 at 
Louisville, have been completed. The 
first day will include discussions and 
probable action on the industry’s pro- 
posed ‘“‘public policy’’ and consideration 
of its NRA code. 

The Harvard University traffic re- 
search report, and a discussion of stand- 
ard procedure for circulation evaluation 
of outdoor advertising will be features 
of the plant development session. Stuart 
Peabody, president of the Association of 
National Advertisers and William C. 
D’Arcy, chairman of the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies, will 
address the national advertising session 

A business development session will 
take place the morning of the third day. 


Poor Richard Club 
Golf Winners 


At the recent fall outing of the Poor 
Richard Club of Philadelphia, W. Lester 
Barnes, with a net score of 74, won for 
the second time the Bartley J. Doyle 
golf cup. Mr. Barnes repeated his play 
of 1927. 

Second low net was won by R. P. 
Kinder. Low gross prize went to A. King 
Aitkin. Low gross prize for guests was 
won by James Whalen, while J. M. 
Johnston carried off the guests’ low net. 

Ray L. Neal won the putting contest 
with Henry Dorzenbach second. Roy 
Crane won the tennis prize defeating 
Sylvan D. Hofheimer. Richard F. Alley 
was chairman of the outing. 


New Negro Daily 

The Daily Citizen is a new Negro 
nowassoer which has been started by 
the Harlem-Heights Citizen, Inc., 220 
West 135th Street, New York. William 
N. Kelley, who formerly edited the New 
York Amsterdam News, is editor. The 
Thomas F. Clark Company will repre- 
sent the Citizen nationally. 
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Onty one Morning Newspaper 
in the Country exceeded the 
Retail Food Lineage of the 
Post-Gazette in September 


ITHIN the short span of nine months . . . since 

January 1, 1933 ... The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
has leaped into second position among morning news- 
papers and twelfth among all newspapers in Retail 
Food Lineage (Media Records figures for September). 
It ranked ahead of such recognized media as the 
Chicago Tribune, Philadelphia Inquirer, Cleveland 
Plain-Dealer, Philadelphia Bulletin, St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, Newark News, Detroit News, Los Angeles 
Times or Kansas City Star. 

How this sharp rise took place is a sensational 
story. A story of how one food merchant after another 
put this newspaper to the most exacting tests .. . 
coupon tests . . . special article tests . . . exclusive item 
tests .. . and others . . . and how in each instance the 
Post-Gazette came through with flying colors. 


During January, 1933, three food stores used a total 
of 16,000 lines of advertising in the Post-Gazette. By 
September the five leading food outlets in the Pitts- 
burgh territory were all using big schedules in this 
newspaper for a total of approximately 40,000 lines in 
that month alone . . . and there were no “specials,” cook- 
ing schools, food shows, nor other unusual promotions. 

Manufacturers of food products, electric refrigera- 
tors and washing machines will find a responsive market 
through advertising in the 


Pittsburgh 
POST-GAZETTE 


First in Circulation 


Paul Block and Associates 

National Advertising Representatives 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO DETROIT 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 

















Promotional Program Is Planned 
by Audit Bureau 


Directors Are Instructed by Chicago Convention to Proceed When 
Financial Considerations Permit 


UST as soon as the financial 

situation looks up a bit, the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations is 
going to inaugurate a promotional 
campaign. 

In its twentieth annual conven- 
tion held in Chicago last week (the 
largest meeting in some years, by 
the way, according to President 
P. L. Thomson—1,093 members 
being there in person or by proxy), 
a resolution was adopted providing 
that : 


It is the sense of this convention 
that a promotional campaign for the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations is de- 
sirable and should be inaugurated 
when the Board of Directors deems 
advisable and financial conditions 
permit. 


This is a subject very close to 
the hearts of the Board of Direc- 
tors, who believe in the advertising 
principle followed consistently for 
so many years by the late William 
Wrigley. It was his idea that even 
though a product is in almost uni- 
versal use, it is well to employ a 
steady advertising program to re- 
mind people that they have bought 
the product and like it. 

It may be that the employ- 
ees of the Bureau will get some 
more money during the year also. 
President Thomson made quite a 
point of this in his annual report 
and suggested that the staff could 
be taken care of very nicely if the 
Association would agree to cancel 
the present 10 per cent rebate on 
dues to members. 

Here is the way Mr. Thomson 
presented the subject: 


Of the 1,471 publisher members 
of the Bureau 574, or 39 per cent, 
have a circulation of .less than 
10,000. Their dues range from 
$52 to $100 per year. There are 
954 publishers with less than 25,000 
circulation and they pay dues up to 
$200 a year. The effect upon these 


groups of the cancellation of the 10 
per cent reduction on dues would be 
an increase of not more than $10 a 
year per member to the former and 
$20 to the latter. So that the pro- 
posal does not involve very much 
money among these, nor, for that 
matter, among any of the members, 
while we know that the 10 per cent 
cut of salaries of the staff has in 
many cases been a real hardship, 
and, in the light of the recent out- 
side check-up, it now appears to be 
inequitable. 


He informed the members fur- 
ther that certain persons on the 
staff were having a rather difficult 
time on account of the salary re- 
duction which was put through 
last year. The reduction even ex- 
tends to the traveling allowances 
of auditors on the road. These 
men were formerly allowed $5 per 
day for hotel rooms, eating and 
incidentals—a figure at best not 
exactly conducive to riotous living. 
But now the daily allowance has 
been cut down to $4. 

There was quite an argument in 
the various sectional meetings—par- 
ticularly in the newspaper section 
—about this. A strong and some- 
what eloquent minority argued for 
the immediate cancellation of the 
10 per cent rebate and a quick res- 
toration of the old salaries and 
traveling allowances. But the ma- 
jority ruled, as it has a habit of 
doing, and the whole proposition 
was checked up to the directors 
for such action as they might see 
fit to take. 

Another thing the Bureau might 
have authorized if funds were 
available was the proposition of 
the universal and continuous out- 
side investigations. The propo- 
nents of this plan argued that it 
would make Bureau audits more 
efficient “because book audits are 
not adequate and because field in- 
vestigations during the audit period 
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would be more likely to disclose 
conditions than those made at the 
time of book audit.” A_ unani- 
mously adopted resolution declared, 
however, that “the proposed plan 
of the universal outside investiga- 
tions is impractical at this time be- 
cause of its prohibitive costs.” 
Managing Director O. C. Harn 
estimated that the cost would be 
around $80,000 per year. 

Following the usual procedure, 
the most difficult problems before 
the convention were discussed and 
then passed along to the Board of 
Directors for further considera- 
tion or‘action. In addition to the 
cancellation of the 10 per cent re- 
bate on dues already mentioned, 
the Directors were instructed by 
resolution to take action on the 
following : 


Methods of further safeguarding 
the sale of subscriptions by sub- 
scription agency solicitors. 

Separate occupational analysis of 
association subscriptions and term 
subscriptions in bulk. 

Should the unpaid distribution of 
business papers be analyzed in the 
occupational: analysis paragraph? 


Here are other resolutions passed 
by the convention: 


That in view of the importance of 
securing increasing co-operation the 
Board of Directors is requested to 
continue its study of ways and 
means by which this may be accom- 
plished with mutual material benefit. 

That inasmuch as the rules of the 
Bureau prescribe that a subscription 
for which the subscriber has paid at 
least 50 per cent of the regular price 
shall be considered as paid we con- 
cur in the ruling of the Board on 
the question of the use of the word 
“free” in a subscription offer. 

That arrearages be shown on all 
publications’ statements as at pres- 
ent. 

That the existing requirement of 
uniform occupational analysis in the 
reports of business papers be con- 
tinued. 

That the proposed plan of uni- 
versal outside investigations is im- 
practical at this time, because of its 
prohibitive cost. 
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That the selection of the date of 
the single issue for analysis be left 
optional with the publisher, as at 
present. 

That the present policy of answer- 
ing Paragraph 7 in Bureau reports 
be continued. . 

That the present rules defining 
paid subscriber be continued. 


Other resolutions expressed grat- 
itude and appreciation to President 
Thomson and Managing Director 
Harn for their “intelligent and de- 
voted work during the last year.” 

The leading feature of the meet- 
ing was an important address by 
Stuart Peabody, president of the 
Association of National Advertis- 
ers, which appears in full as the 
leading article in this issue. 

The most extensive of the divi- 
sional group discussions was that 
of the business-paper division, with 
much discussion and debate cen- 
tering on the question as to whether 
the existing provision for occupa- 
tional analyses should be repealed. 

Paul B. West, managing direc- 
tor of the Association of National 
Advertisers, stated it to be the sen- 
timent of buyers of business-paper 
advertising that more complete and 
more specific circulation, rather 
than less, is desirable. 

The consensus of the meeting 
was the hope that no additional 
requests be made for the time be- 
ing that would increase the ex- 
pense of business-paper member- 
ship in the A.B.C. and, more 
specifically, that all business papers 
not be required to furnish infor- 
mation that could only be used in a 
limited part of the field. 

The members of the convention 
stood for a moment to pay silent 
tribute to Frank J. Hermes and 
A. C. Pearson, prominent members 
of the Bureau, who died during the 
last year. 

In the annual election these di- 
rectors were elected: 

Advertiser Division: For two 
years: Stanley E. Baldwin, Wil- 
lard Storage Battery Company, 
Cleveland; F. R. Davis, General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y.; T. F. Driscoll, Armour & 
Company, Chicago; Franklin Bell, 
H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh ; 
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Birthday! 


It’s Pete’s birthday. Wonder if there'll be 
a surprise party or just a quiet dinner with 
Marjorie and the two kids. Just think, it’s 
a whole year. The kids have grown so. And 
Marj is such a peach. She never fails to 
make a big thing of this day. Almost think 
it was another Christmas or New Year. 
Wonder what she’ll have in way of a pres- 
ent. Always seems to get the right thing— 
something of known value he can show 
everyone proudly. 


After dinner—the big moment—the pack- 
age is produced. All tissue and ribbon. 
Marj does fuss so. And the kids will just 
bust if there’s another minute of delay. 


Let’s open it. Say, gosh! It’s a wow. Now 
listen, Marj, why pay all that? Didn’t cost 
much, why it’s the best known of all 
watches. Aw—gee Marj! Well, the kids 
have plumb busted. 


And so some jeweler made a swell sale to 
Marjorie because a watch manufacturer 
was Merchandisingly Alert. It wasn’t a loss 
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leader, or a “‘special.” The jeweler assured 
her the watch was as good as its reputation. 
Yes, a man like Pete would be proud of it. 


Marjorie bought Pete more than a watch. 
Pride and joy of possession and confidence 
he had just the right thing. All because the 
maker added those things to his watch, 
made sure there was a good dealer available 
to supply them, by being Merchandisingly 
Alert. 


To such men and firms the editorial pages 
of Printers’ Ink deal with making just 
as vital a part of their watches as springs 
or escapements. 


About 39 jewelry and silverware makers 
classed as national merchandisers and ad- 
vertisers last year. The Merchandisingly 
Alert —the readers of Printers’ INk, 
Weekly and Monthly, accounted for ap- 
proximately 88% of the total combined 
advertising effort. All but one of those 
classed as “above $50,000 accounts” are 
covered in this circulation. 
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Grafton B. Perkins, Lever Broth- 
ers Company, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
G. R. Schaeffer, Marshall Field 
& Company, Chicago; P. L. Thom- 
son, Western Electric Company, 
New York. 

Advertising Agency Division: 
For two years: Bernard C. Duffy, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, Inc., New York. For one 
year: D. P. Brother, Campbell- 
Ewald Company, Detroit. 

Business Paper Division: For 
two years: E. R.. Shaw, Power 
Plant Engineering, Chicago. 


Farm Paper Division: For two 
years: Fred Bohen, Successful 
Farming, Des Moines. For one 


year: P. E. Ward, The Farm 
Journal, Philadelphia; P. D 
Mitchell, The Farmer’s Advocate 
& Home Magazine, London, Ont., 
Canada; W. G. Campbell, /ndiana 
Farmer’s Guide, Huntington, Ind. ; 
Dante Pierce, Wisconsin Agricul- 
turist and Farmer, Racine, Wis.; 
Benjamin Allen, Curtis Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia. 

Magazine Division: For two 
years: S. R. Latshaw, Butterick 


— 
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Publishing Company, New York 

Newspaper Division: For two 
years: E. K. Gaylord, Oklahoma 
City Oklahoman and Times; H.W. 
Stodghill, Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal and Times. 

Messrs. Bell, Schaeffer, Duffy, 
Bohen and Gaylord are new 
directors. The others represent re- 
elections. 

‘L. T. Bush, Blackman Company, 
New York, was appointed to the 
advertising agency divisional com- 
mittee and E. H. Cummings, Wil- 
liam Esty Company, New York, 
and E. Ross Gamble, Erwin, Wasey 
& Company, Chicago, were re- 
elected to that committee. All 
other divisional committees remain 
the same as last year. 

There was a meeting of the new 
directorate at which all officers 
were re-elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, P. L. Thomson; first vice- 
president, F. L. Davis; second 
vice-president, S. R. Latshaw; 
third vice-president, Ralph Starr 
Butler, General Foods Corpora- 
tion; secretary, T. F. Driscoll; 
treasurer, E. R. Shaw. 


+ 


Vick Starts Large Campaign 


NE of the largest sales promo- 

tion and avertising campaigns 
in the history of the Vick Chemi- 
cal Company is getting under way. 
Back “on its own” following the 
dissolution of Drug, Inc., units, 
Vick is, as an independent com- 
pany, carrying on its policy of ag- 
gressive merchandising. 


—_ 
New Child Magazine 


Tiny Tower, a monthly to be edited 
for very young children, will start publi- 
cation with a December issue, according 
to an announcement to Printers’ INK 
from Catherine McNelis, publisher of 
Tower Magazines, New York. 

Like Home, Mystery, New Movie and 
Love, magazines in the Tower group, 
Tiny Tower will be distributed through 
F. W. Woolworth stores and selected 
newsstands. 

Bosco Cass will be editor; Fanny Mar- 
shall, associate editor, and Verne Noll 
and Vincent Callahan, art directors. 

John Stevenson, formerly Eastern ad- 
vertising manager of Junior Home, is ad- 
vertising manager. 


Since 1929 Vick has nearly 
tripled its adverising appropria- 
tion. It introduced three new 
products. Its number of em- 
ployees has increased 72 per cent 
since 1929, 

Newspapers, it is announced, will 
be the principal medium used in the 
seasonal campaign now starting. 


+ 
Death of A. C. Heller 


Arch C. Heller, for the last four years 
an account executive with Ketchum, 
MacLeod & Grove, Inc., Pittsburgh ad- 
vertising agency, died recently at that 
city. Joining the Charles Williams 
Stores, New York, as a cub copy writer, 
he advanced in nine months to head of 
his department. Later Mr. Heller joined 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., where he was 
copy chief for three years. He had also 
been with N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


Adds to List of Stations 
The Conquest Alliance Company, radio 
station representative, New York, has 
been appointed to represent EAJ 7, 

Madrid, and its six affiliated stations. 
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Death of Hugh Bancroft 


HS BANCROFT, president 
of The Financial Press Com- 
yanies of America, controlling The 
Wall Street Journal, The Boston 
Vews Bureau, Barron's Weekly and 
other financial newspapers as well 
as the Dow, Jones News Service, 
lied last week at Cohasset, Mass., 
aged fifty-four. 

In 1907 he married Miss Jane 
Wallis Waldron Barron, daughter 
of the late Clarence W. Barron, 
who had founded the Boston News 
Bureau. 

Mr. Bancroft joined Mr. Barron 
and became secretary of Dow, 
Jones & Company. In 1928, follow- 
ing the death of Mr. Barron, he 
became president of the controlling 
company. 

Kenneth C. Hogate, for six years 
second in command to Mr. Ban- 
croft, has been elected president. 

Herbert M. Cole, managing edi- 
tor of the Boston News Burcau, 
has been elected president of that 
subsidiary. 


One More Reason 
W. P. Tutte 
MOonTREAL 
Editor of Printers’ Inx; 

I want to congratulate you on the 
very admirable article appearing in the 
October 19 issue of your weekly, by 
Charles H. Hatch on “How Sales Cost 
Figures Point Way to Greater Profits.” 

This is extremely useful and is an- 
other reason why Printers’ INK is con- 
tinuing its practical service to adver- 
tisers everywhere. 

W. P. Tutt e. 


Knudsen Advanced by 
General Motors 


W. S. Knudsen, vice-president, in as- 
suming the duties of executive vice- 
president of General Motors Corporation, 
Detroit, becomes the chief executive 
officer of the corporation in Detroit. He 
assumes general supervision over all car 
and body manufacturing operations both 
in the United States and Canada. Mr. 
Knudsen has been head of the Chevrolet 
Motor Company. 


Directs Stay-Rite Tie Sales 


C. W. Garrison, formerly account ex- 
ecutive and a director of Freeze-Vogel- 
Crawford, Inc., Milwaukee, has been 
ippointed manager of the Stay- Rite Tie 
Company, of that city. This company 
markets embossed leather ties, ready 
tied, for street and formal wear. 
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GOOD 
COPY 


Good copy can 
do more than 
just sell goods. 


it can sell ideas. 


And ideas can 
make this world 
a pleasanter 
and richer 
place in which 
to live. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 
INC. 


95 Madison Ave. 
New York City 























The New Deal Is a Policy of Give 
and Take 


Collective Understanding, Readiness to Act and Yet to Listen, Will 
Carry Us Through 


By Walter Lippmann 


[When a stabilized democracy 
loses its fear complex and has 
leadership that demonstrates its 
will to govern, the future is se- 
cure. 

This, in effect, was the message 
of Walter Lippmann before the 
Annual Women’s Conference on 
Current Problems conducted by the 
New York Herald Tribune. The 
following quotations are taken 
from that address. ] 


ARK TAPLEY, in Charles 

Dickens’ “The Life and Ad- 
ventures of Martin Chuzzlewit,” 
found himself one day in an un- 
usually tight place: 


“Now, Mr. Tapley,” said Mark, 
giving himself a tremendous blow 
on the chest by way of reviver, 
“just you attend to what I’ve got to 
say. Things is looking about as bad 
as they can look, young man. You'll 
not have such another opportunity 
for showing your jolly disposition, 
my fine fellow, as long as you live. 
And therefore, Tapley, now’s your 
time to come out strong or never.” 


For a long time now most of us, 
I imagine, have been talking to 
ourselves in this way. This has 
been a long crisis. For those of 
us who are now in middle age 
virtually the whole of our adult 
lives has been spent amidst the dis- 
turbances, the threats and the dan- 
gers of this crisis that we are to 
talk about. There were a few 
years, say from 1924 to 1929, when 
it seemed as if the earthquake of 
1914 was over, that the ground 
beneath our feet had ceased to 
tremble and that in our Western 
world at least the destruction was 
being repaired, the wounds were 
healing and men had resumed the 
works of peace. We now know 


that this was an illusion, that there 





was only a temporary lull and that 

then there came upon us convul- 

sions greater than any for which 

we were prepared. 
$°@-@ 

The generation which has been 
passing through the ordeal of this 
crisis is shocked, weary and ner- 
vously spent. It has been fright- 
ened by blow after blow for which 
it was unprepared, bewildered by 
events which it could not under- 
stand, disappointed as one fair hope 
and one fair promise after another 
has been dashed to pieces. 

It is this state of mind which is 
really the dominating fact of the 
crisis. If men all over the world 
were calm, collected, willing to 
listen to reason, or at least willing 
to trust leaders who follow reason, 
it would not be difficult to make 
all the necessary adjustments t 
insure peace and set the world’s 
economy going. There have been 
plenty of projects proposed which 
would have worked in a world 
where men were disposed to accept 
them. They have not worked be- 
cause they were submitted to peo- 
ples who were too frightened and 
too distracted to understand them 
and to co-operate in realizing them 

+ + * 


It was under these conditions 
that the new Administration took 
office. Now what was it that had 
to be done? Was it possible to 
pass laws to end the crisis? It 
wasn’t. Only the most innocent 
and uninformed imagine that the 
President, the Democratic party 
and the famous “Brain Trust” had 
a plan to end the depression. There 
was no such plan and, if I may 
venture to say so, there could have 
been no such plan. The situation 
was much too complicated to be 
dealt with by a plan. What the 
President did was more realistic, 
more truly statesmanlike than that. 
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He made it his first business to 
prove to the people that they had 
in Washington a Government that 
could govern. In his first 100 days 
he implanted that conviction in 
the minds of the American nation 
and in the minds of all the world. 
* * * 


The secret of the American at- 
tack on this crisis does not lie in 
the NRA or in the Agricultural 
Act or in the inflation or in any of 
the other specific policies that have 
been adopted. It lies in the revival 
of the American spirit through the 
conquest of fear. Let us not forget 
that. Let us not fall into the dan- 
gerous illusion of thinking that vic- 
tory or defeat depends upon any 
one of the measures which are now 
being administered. These measures 
will not all of them work well. 
Some will have to be amended. 
There will have to be other mea- 
sures added. There will have to 
be changes of policy. There have 
been mistakes. There will be more 
mistakes. But just as no policy is 
a panacea, so no failure is a dis- 
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aster, provided only the Govern- 
ment and the people hold fast to 
the conviction that we have come 
out of the worst of our dangers by 
overcoming our own demoraliza- 
tion, and that it is our purpose, our 
discipline, our readiness to act and 
yet to listen which alone can carry 
us through. 
at 

There are many dictatorships in 
the world, but there are none in 
the old democracies. In the old 
democracies of Scandinavia, of 
France, of Switzerland, of Hol- 
land, of Great Britain, of the 
Dominions, of the United States, 
among the people who have lived 
under the heritage of liberalism for 
a century or more, the systems of 
ordered liberty remain. The sap- 
lings of democracy have been up- 
rooted, but the old trees whose 
roots are deep in the soil are 
weathering the storm. We are 
weathering it. On this soil we 
shall prove that to save themselves 
from the disorders of this age men 
need not surrender their birthright. 











MORE 
PROPAGANDA? 








Encouraging signs are popping up almost daily in this key market. 
Among them is one which simply must be recognized as funda- 
mentally important to sustaining and increasing retail sales activity. 
It’s jobs—men, working—receiving a pay envelope every week. 
We're talking about restored buying power and its psychic effect 
upon the family that has been spending right along, but cautiously. 


September was the fourth consecutive month Help Wanted adver- 
tising in The Newark Eventnc News increased over a year ago. 
There were 378 more positions advertised than in August and 215 
more than a year ago. Now then, here’s the point: Consider the 
solidly established qualities of the Newark market, the complete 
and influential family coverage offered through this newspaper, the 
one low selling cost. Then consider this new angle. Well—? 


Newark Evening News 


EUGENE W. FARRELL, Business & Adv. Mgr. 
215-221 Market Street, Newark, New Jersey 


O°’MARA & ORMSBEE, General Representatives, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Les Angeles 








‘Advertiser Looks at the Weather 


(Continued from page 4) 


by treasurers, top executives, and 
boards of directors, some of the 
sacred cows of the advertising 
business are just naturally going 
to shrivel up and die from an 
overdose of white light. Then if 
all of them were placed end to end 
—the sacred cows I mean—under 
eight feet of sod, it would be a 
good thing! 


Some Pertinent 
Questions 


Perhaps I can quickly give a 
more concrete picture of the pres- 
ent state of mind of the advertiser 
by parading some of the questions 
that have been very much in our 
minds recently. 

I am aware of the fact that I 
have asked these questions before, 
and that there may be those who 
believe that I have only one tune 
to my fiddle. But these are our 
dollars which are at stake, and 
these matters are of vital impor- 
tance to us. I ask these questions 
in all sincerity and in the hope of 
constructive answers. 

Why is it that circulation curves 
of general magazines show a pat- 
tern over recent years that is con- 
trary in general trend to that of 
every other business? By what 
peculiar set of circumstances do 
they appear to be immune to the 
laws of economic gravitation 
which affect all other commodi- 
ties? By what means and at what 
expense to the advertiser, have the 
sales of publication subscriptions 
been held approximately at the 
1929 level, while the sales of other 
products, including the newsstand 
sales of the publications them- 
selves, have fallen off materially? 

Why cant magazine publishers 
make a real effort to find out 
what difference in value to the ad- 
vertiser there may be between the 
various kinds of circulations se- 
cured by the various channels of 
distribution? Can we believe that 
all methods produce circulations 
of equal value? And can we be- 


lieve that the tenth or fifteenth or 
twentieth hundred thousand circu- 


lation put on is as good as the first 
hundred thousand? If not, aren’t 
we justified in demanding that cir- 
culations be allowed to remain at 
the normal levels possible of at- 
tainment by reasonable and eco- 
nomical promotional methods? 

Why is it that there is no real 
effort on the part of certain news- 
paper publishers who seek more 
and more patronage from national 
advertisers to correct practices 
obviously against their interests, 
such as: 


Certain types of enforced combi- 
nations. 

Discriminatory national rates which 
exceed the bounds of all logic in 
comparison with local rates. 

The piling on of circulations en- 
tirely outside of normal ranges, by 
geographical as well as time bound. 
aries? 


Why do business. papers resist 
the advertiser’s efforts to secure 
data which is so essential to the 
proper evaluation of circulation, 
viz., vocational breakdown of cir- 
culation? 

Why did advertising and pub- 
lishing groups overlook the oppor- 
tunity provided by the NRA to 
come together and provide fair 
trade practice provisions in their 
codes and thus clean up some of 
the wasteful, extravagant practices 
which, by the testimony of a pub- 
lisher himself, cried aloud for cor- 
rection? 


A Reasonable 
Supposition? 


Why isn’t it reasonable to sup- 
pose that these very practices have 
made the cost of space in maga- 
zines and newspapers prohibitive 
to many smaller advertisers and 
greatly restricted the use of space 
by larger advertisers? 

And finally, why are publishers 
resigning or threatening to resign 
in wholesale numbers from the 
A.B.C. at a time when advertisers 
are more interested than ever be- 
fore in the data which that splen- 
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did organization provides; and at 
a time when other types of media 
not represented in the A.B.C. are 
successfully working out plans 
with the co-operation of the 
\.N.A. to establish machinery 
modeled after the A.B.C. which 
will provide advertisers with even 
more data about their circulations 
than that provided by the A.B.C. 
for its members? 

It seems to us that through the 
\.B.C. publishers have in effect 
had the benefits of a code of fair 
practice for many years—before 
the NRA was even dreamed of. 
| cannot be too emphatic in ex- 
pressing the confidence advertisers 
place in the A.B.C., and the extent 
to which they rely upon it. I say 
this knowing that there have been 
laced recently newspaper cam- 
paigns which have taken down 
bars and let some goats in among 
the sheep. I would like to point 
out that there may be policy or 
political reasons for that which 
will not be as compelling in 
normal times as they are now. 

I know, too, that certain pub- 
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lishers point to the fact that there 
are only 142 advertiser members 
in the A.B.C. as indicating an 
apathetic attitude on the part of 
advertisers generally. Certainly 
we in the A.N.A. would like to 
see more advertisers join. But 
with A.B.C. reports available at 
the agencies, from whom informa- 
tion on media should come, and 
from the publishers themselves, it 
is not an unnatural condition. 

Through the A.N.A. we re- 
peatedly and consistently sell the 
value of the A.B.C., in meetings 
and by bulletins. Last year 10,453 
A.B.C. statements were distributed 
by A.N.A. headquarters and only 
in response to specific requests 
from members. Indications are 
that requests this year will exceed 
those of last year. These requests 
are received from over 50 per cent 
of our membership which is very 
representative considering the 
other sources from which they re- 
ceive reports: and the fact that 
many have no use whatever for 
such statements. 

A.B.C. statements furnish the 
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foundation for the media studies 
made by the A.N.A. for its mem- 
bers—one of the most important 
services we perform. 

There can be no _ reasonable 
doubt as to the attitude of adver- 
tisers toward the A.B.C. Why is 
it then, in these times particularly, 
when circulations are being closely 
scrutinized, that the value of the 
A.B.C. is being questioned by 
those to whom it can be of the 
greatest use? 

I bring up these questions with 
no other interest than to be help- 
ful at q time when we all are 
sorely in need of help. We are 
earnestly seeking to get the right 
answers to these and other ques- 
tions, and frankly, it seems to us 
that too often in the past we have 
encountered more resistance than 
co-operation. This is somewhat in 
contrast to our experience with 
certain other groups in advertis- 
ing, where a willingness on both 
sides to face facts, and efforts to 
solve problems of mutual concern 
through constructive group action, 
have been richly rewarded. 

Lately, I have sensed a changed 
attitude in the making. The NRA 
has taught us the true value of 
co-operation within each industry. 
Looking further, we can see the 
same value in co-operation be- 
tween groups in related industries. 
I also sense that there is a grow- 
ing realization of the value of a 
more direct relationship between 
buyers and sellers, and that this 
relationship can be worked out to 
most practical advantage through 
the respective organizations repre- 
senting these groups. This new 
attitude is richly deserving of 
recognition and all the encourage- 
ment which groups with mutual 
interest can give it. 

I am glad to see the formation 

+ 
New Accounts to Ayer 

N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed to handle the advertising ac- 
counts of the Red Star Yeast & Products 
Company, Milwaukee, and of the Mar- 
tin-Senour Company, Chicago, paints, 
lacquers and brushes. 





Baxter with Sieck 
John H. Baxter has joined the staff 
of H. Charles Sieck, Inc., Los Angeles 
advertising agency. For the last year he 
has been handling political publicity. 





of the Periodical Publishers’ In- 
stitute, for there at last we have 
one body which can speak for all 
periodicals. I believe that that in- 
stitute, the American Newspaper 
Publisher’s Association, the Na- 
tional Editorial Association, and 
others are typical organizations 
which can co-operate to advantage 
with us whose goods you help to 
sell to the mutual benefit of all 


concerned. Co-operation created 
the A.B.C. without which we 
should be indeed lost. That same 


co-operation can carry us far in 
eliminating wastes which consume 
our money and yours. 

In the past, individuals in the 
A.B.C. have exerted great and 
constructive leadership to the per- 
manent benefit of advertising. | 
am confident that this leadership 
will again assert itself, and I know 
that advertisers will welcome it. 

The Association of National 
Advertisers stands, and has stood 
for a long time, for every sincere 
effort to establish advertising on a 
sounder basis. We welcome the 
opportunity to co-operate with any 
group toward that end. And our 
idea of co-operation is not taking 
advantage of our position as buy- 
ers to gain our ends at the other 
fellow’s expense, for if we don’t 
make money, the seller doesn’t 
make any; and if he doesn’t make 
a fair, honest profit over the long 
run, we are the sufferers. 

Therefore, our plea to you as to 
all advertising interests is for 
more of enlightened co-operation 
and less of conflict and misunder- 
standing among groups which are 
mutually dependent. I repeat, we 
want to see advertising put on the 
soundest possible basis for the 
good of all, and we are willing to 
go to the fullest extent of our 
abilities to accomplish that end. 

+ 
Changes Name 

Brewer and Distributor, Los Angeles, 
has changed its name to Western Alco- 
holic Beverage Journal. Noel E. Mather 


has joined the publication as Southern 
California representative. 





New Publication in Boston 

J. P. Tyler is president of The By- 
stander, publication which starts with a 
November issue. D. A. Griffith is vice- 
president and treasurer. Offices are at 
143 Federal Street, Boston. 
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Philco’s Pre-Holiday Campaign 


LARGE supplementary appro- 

i priation has been made by the 
Philco Radio and Television Cor- 
poration, Philadelphia, for the pur- 
pose of putting additional advertis- 
ing effort behind the sale of Philco 
radios during the pre-Christmas 
holiday season. In all an expendi- 
ture of $600,000 is planned in news- 
papers over an eleven-week period. 
This for the most part, will be 
new advertising activity and will 


+ 
Appoints Blaker 


Tillier-Thompson, Inc., New York 
wines and liquors, has appointed the 
Blaker Advertising Agency, Inc., of that 
city, to handle its advertising. 


Publishing ““The Colonel” 


The Colonel is a new monthly maga- 
zine which has started publication at 41) 
West Main Street, Louisville, Ky. J. R. 
Wood is editor. 








be in addition to magazine and 
radio advertising. 

The expenditure, according to 
the company, is designed to take 
advantage of the present upswing 
in business which has reflected it- 
self in an increase in Philco pro- 
duction for October which is 85 
per cent ahead of that for October, 
1932. Factory employment has in- 
creased from 3,100 in October, last 
year, to 7,000. 


— 


Represents Missouri Paper 

Kansas-Missouri Markets & News. 
papers, Inc., has been appointed national 
advertising representative of the Mary- 
ville, Mo., Forum. 





New Chicago Business 
Eckland, Jacobsen & Associates is a 
new advertising art business organized 
at Chicago with studio at 540 North 
Michigan Avenue. 








+ “<5: 





LONG BEACH'S Changing Skyline 


tells a Story of NEW PAYROLLS! 


OR the first nine months of 1933, Long Beach holds third position on the 
Pacific Coast in construction volume, ahead of Seattle, Portland and Oakland. 
This volume is 140% over the like period of 1932. © Results—NEW PAY- 

ROLLS! New purchasing power that is bringing smiles to merchants in the pros- 
perous Long Beach market, a distinct trading area of 300,000 people. © National 
advertisers, alert to this rich field, are using the Press-Telegram and Sun because 
these newspapers give virtually complete coverage of Long Beach and dominate 
Southern California's second largest market. 


YOU REACH OVER 56,000 FAMILIES IN THE 


Press-GJelearam and SUN 


LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
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Ww. : 1873! It comes 
omea: back over the in- 


1873—1933 tervening sixty 


years accompanied by a faint scent 
of lavender, by memories of orna- 
mental hitching posts, gambrel 
roofs, dusty, shaded streets where 
checkered sunlight lay still in the 
haze of summer afternoons. 

It was an age as remote from 
ours in many ways as the age of 
Pericles or that of the two Gracchi. 
Yet in it were to be found the be- 
ginnings of the things that have 
molded the rapid pace of our 1933 
quasi-civilization. 

It was in 1873 that Woman’s 
Home Companion, which has just 
published its sixtieth anniversary 
issue, was founded. Women’s 
rights were being talked about to 
a nation of women who listened 
with a sort of yearning horror the 
while they tucked their ruffled 
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skirts more closely about well pro- 
tected limbs. The feminine leg, in- 
deed, had not been. invented. 

Industrialism was beginning to 
make itself felt in its most raucous 
aspects. An agricultural nation 
was turning itself into a nation of 
manufacturers. 

To look at the advertisements in 
the current issue of the Woman's 
Home Companion is to realize 
what a long mile we have covered 
in sixty years, It has been a mile 
that has seen women freed from 
many petty bondages—and in giv- 
ing them freedom the women’s 
magazines have played a leading 
part. 

Cigarettes for women! Why 
they were even thought not quit 
the virtuous smoke’ for the sturdy 
and uncultured bucks of the lat 
00's. Yet today they are adver 
tised with calm acceptance in 
women’s magazines. 

The electric kitchen! In ’73 elec- 
tricity was still to most women 
something that sent them scurry 
ing to their bedrooms when storm 
clouds gathered. Today it has 
proved itself a liberating djinn 
Women may still be afraid of 
lightning but most of them have 
mechanized their homes. 

Cosmetics! In ’73 a too close 
application to a study of cosmetics 
was the mark of the “fast” woman 
Today—but is it necessary or, in 
fact, possible for a man to write 
intelligently about cosmetics? 

And so, although we may regard 
the ’70’s with all the nostalgia with 
which a people regard their youth, 
the ’30’s are probably a far better 
time to live in. Although along 
with H. G. Wells and Dean Inge, 
we may be racing to catastrophe, 
it is a good race and a lively one. 

Advertising itself has improved 
out of all recognition. To be sure, 
it still clings to some of its early 
pettiness, it still shelters in its 
broad bosom too many fakers and 
charlatans, it still talks too often a 
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jargon of its own that has little 
relation to life—but on the whole, 
during the last sixty years it has 
made astounding advances in beauty, 
value and honesty. 

Credit for this advance lies not 
alone with the advertisers. Per- 
haps more it lies with those sturdy 
and conscientious publishers, among 
whom the publishers of women’s 
magazines have stood out conspicu- 
ously, who have insisted that the 
welfare of their readers must be 
placed above the immediate profits 
to be gained from harmful and 
meretricious advertising. 





Press releases by 

Go Easy the Rockefeller 

with More {Liquor Survey 

Prohibition continue to be is- 
sued every twenty-four hours with 
clock-like regularity. It must be a 
source of wonderment—and dis- 
may—to certain other promoters 
of Good Causes when they see a 
new section of the voluminous sur- 
vey daily analyzed and digested. 

One day’s release was all devoted 
to advertising. Messrs. Raymond 
B. Fosdick and Albert L. Scott, 
authors of the report, point out 
that advertising artificially stimu- 
lates demand and that unrestricted 
advertising, whether in magazines, 
newspapers or over the radio, 
would be inconsistent with any plan 
of liquor control. 

Among their various proposals 
is one to the effect that “newspaper 
and magazine advertising contain 
nothing beyond the name, the ad- 
dress, the date of incorporation of 
a manufacturer or dealer, a coat 
of arms or trade-mark, and a de- 
scription in the simplest terms of 
the article or articles dealt in such 
as ‘Kentucky Rye Whiskey,’ or 
‘Cointreau,’ or ‘Italian Vermouth’.” 

Radio advertising, it is proposed, 
would be subject to the same gen- 
eral rules. 

In the welter of reports, surveys, 
legislation, rules and restrictions 
that will follow the adoption of 
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the 21st Amendment, advertising is 
bound to get much attention. We 
doubt, however, that restrictions 
such as those outlined above can be 
made legal—or that they should be. 

The business of purveying liquor 
will be a legal one. Beyond the 
confines of propriety, liquor adver- 
tising must not go. But it is un- 
thinkable that manufacturers of a 
commodity, the sale of which is 
legalized, should be confined in 
promotional efforts to “card” ad- 
vertising of a type in vogue in an- 
other generation. 

Liquor manufacturers won't be 
inclined to forget the lessons of 
the last score of years in a hurry. 
If they become so foolish as to 
break out in a rash in their adver- 
tising, that can be curbed. But 
common sense indicates that too 
much prohibition of advertising 
will not be looked on with favor 
by the people who have decided 
they have had enough prohibition. 





Last week, a 
As Goes branch of the 


the West— textile industry 


appealed to the NRA for help in 
controlling output; and forthwith 
the NRA enacted a set of rules to 
restrict installation of additional 
equipment. 

And what kind of business was 
that? Couldn’t anybody think up 
something constructive? 

Thus far we have refrained from 
taking General Johnson to task for 
anything he has done; but now we 
must speak out. 

When the textilists came to him 
with their plea, he ought to have 
thumped his desk with his fist and 
rasped: “Send for Mae West!” 

We find it interesting to imagine 
how the textilists would have 
started with surprise. But then we 
realize that the spectacle would 
have been no novelty; for, over 
the course of months, many, many 
business men have been jumping 
for the General. So we hasten on. 

Miss West commands what an 
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advertiser would call consumer ac- 
ceptance. She has even been en- 
dorsed by the medical profession. 
The Central Association of Obste- 
tricians and Gynecologists has con- 
gratulated her for reviving—and 
the association might even have 
said revitalizing—the well-rounded 
female form. 

She is broadly known. It might 
be said that she is as much a na- 
tional figure as the Statue of 
Liberty, which, incidentally, in 
some respects she closely resem- 
bles. Of course, in other respects 
—as, for instance, in warmth of 
personality—she is quite different. 
However— 

Even General Johnson, busy 
man that he is, ought to know that 
Miss West has a following. She 
swings influence. 

Call Miss West to Washington, 
General. Swathe her in textiles— 
and the whole industry would rise 
as one man to help you do that— 
swathe her in yards and yards of 
textiles, General, and send her 
forth for a tour of personal ap- 
pearances in theaters whose mar- 
quees would invite: 

“C’mon In Some Time and 
Watch Me Unwrap!” 

Well do you know, General 
Johnson, the power of example. 
Enact this idea, and you'll have 
our women-folk by the millions 
wrapping and unwrapping all over 
the place. And textile consumption 
will go up like this:/! 





The recent an- 


Education = ouncement of 
and the the tenth year of 
Clubs the advertising 


and selling course sponsored by the 
Advertising Club of New York 
City throws the spotlight once more 
on one of the most valuable ser- 
vices that advertising men are do- 
ing for advertising. 

The New York course consists 
of thirty lectures on all phases of 
advertising, each lecture delivered 
by a leader in the business of mer- 
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chandising. The student who listens 
to these leaders has a clear all- 
around picture of what advertising 
is and means. 

What the New York club is 
doing is typical of advertis- 
ing clubs all over the United 
States. This means that from coast 
to coast and border to border dur- 
ing the coming winter thousands of 
potential leaders in advertising will 
be getting a true perspective of 
their life work. 

This is good not only for the be- 
ginners but for advertising itself 





A glowering and 
Rewards embarrassed 


or Raids? anker testified 


before a Senate committee that he 
could see nothing irreconcilable in 
the fact that at about the time he 
was advocating lower wages for 
labor as an expedient for retriev- 
ing prosperity, his own salary, 
with something more potent than 
his mere consent, was boosted 
from $218,000 to $250,000. 

Of course, it’s possible that he 
was joking. 

Yet his remarks are not likely to 
be taken lightly by American citi- 
zens. We have been shocked far 
beyond the point of tolerant 
amusement by recent revelations 
that, at the deepest depths of our 
depression, the executives of cer- 
tain of our enterprises have taken 
unto themselves amounts of money 
vastly in excess of our concepts of 
what men—even supermen—can 
earn. 

Nor are we to be appeased by 
the argument that the fixing of 
executives’ salaries is a sort of 
God-given right of stockholders. 
The fact is that in too many in- 
stances, the stockholders don’t 
know what is going on. 

And the further fact remains 
that it is a purpose of law and 
of government to protect the 
property and the money of the un- 
informed—yes, even when the 
uninformed are also gullible. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 


Advertising - Merchandising Counse/ 
40 EAST 34TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


But WHAT will they buy? 


*‘Buy Now” is the watchword 
of the day. But for all who offer 
commodities or services it is vital 
to ask, ‘‘What will they buy?” 


Competition rages between indus- 
try and industry; purchases are 
highly selective. 


To get your share requires sharp 
tools, including your advertising 
—and your advertising agency. 


*“‘NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 




























The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HILE the School- a 

master has never 
been invited to choose | 
four advertisements he 
likes for Printers’ INK 
MonTHLY, if he were | 
asked to make a choice 
the advertisement illus- 
trated on this page | 
would certainly be one. 
Here is a graphic story 
told in two pictures. 

Furthermore, it is in- 
teresting to note how 
well the layout and the 
headlines are used to 
back up the story told 
by the picture. This is | 
the type of advertise- 
ment that the beginner | 
can study with profit | 
and the oldster can ad- 
mire. 

+ + 

From time to time the 
Schoolmaster has com- 
mented upon frankness 
in advertising. It has i= 
always interested him 
that most of the examples of 
frankness come from retailers. 

The latest and one of the best is 
an advertisement of The Johnston 
Store of Bradford, Pa. It is 
headed, “Johnston’s Follies will be 
shown at the Annex for the bal- 
ance of this week,” and the copy 
begins: “It pays to tell the truth 
and we admit that we’re human and 
make plenty of mistakes. We had 
no idea how many or how costly 
these mistakes were till we took in- 
ventory last week, and folks, we 
got blue in the face when we saw 
the loss on some of these things.” 

Following is a list of items 
marked down to ridiculous prices. 
Here is a sample of the frankness 
of the company: 

“When Miss Alice Thomas 
bought these corsets curves were in 
and curves were out. Likewise 
some of the corsets went out to her 
customers and some stayed in the 
store. “Them were the days’—if 
you don’t believe it, ask Alice. If 
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you can wear these Life-long John- 
ston Store Residents, you can have 
them for 25c.” 

Another example is: 

“We still have a few Blouses and 
Shirtwaists that Agatha Gillen 
bought. You remember sweet little 
Agatha. They may not fit and they 
may not wear. They may be good 
only as a dust cloth or for the 
mop. Here they are for 10c.” 

es © 

Wherever radio advertising is 
discussed there is almost certain to 
come up the question of develop- 
ing some reliable means of measur- 
ing circulation. The question raises 
a tremendous problem. Broad 
casters are putting more effort int 
solving it than advertising agencies 
and advertisers are putting into 
their demands that it be solved. As 
members of the Class will readily 
acknowledge, that means a lot of 
effort. 

An important step forward has 
been taken with completion of a 
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Advertising Barometer 


— 
a 
Moves Up! | 
(receee with this issue the advertising 
Bb: 
iT 








pages of Printers’ Ink show a substantial volume 
gain in October over a year ago. A total of 222 
pages of advertising for the four issues. This is 


important. 


There is no better barometer of the advertising 
weather than Printers’ Ink’s advertising because 


it shows how agencies, publishers, dealer adver- 


‘ohn- tising services and others expect to find business. 
have ‘ 

and Printers’ Ink’s Magazine Advertising Summary 
‘illen ‘ 4 ‘ 
little and Media Records definitely show that advertis- 
they 

Zood ing is better. 

the 

ris But the Printers’ Ink advertising pages show it is 
n to 

lop- definitely expected to continue getting better. 

sur- 


Lises 
oad ae 
into More and more advertising is being bought. The 
cies 
into time to sell what you have is before decisions are 


dily 


t of 


made. Not after. Now is the time for some sales 






enthusiasm in the advertising business. 
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TRADE PAPER 
OPPORTUNITY 


Established Trade paper of 
national circulation with fine 
record of results for adver- 
tisers needs live man who 
can invest $20,000 for third 


interest. Paper now making 
money with splendid pros- 
pects for 1934, 


| Address “H,” Box 119, | 








Care of Printers’ Ink. 
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| IDEAS for ADMEN | 


Whatever product you 
are advertising, from 
Adhesive Plaster to 
Zinc, you will find the 
who? w w 

of it in this book of a 
thousand IDEAS FOR 
UNUSUAL COPY. 


For the first time 2,500 
famous facts about first 
things and events have 
A_ Record of the been gathered from a 
First Happenings, multitude of sources in 
Discoveries and in- this remarkable book. 
ventions in the U.S. ‘‘More fascinating than the 
edited by Joseph dictionary .. . something 
Nathan Kane. fonony new. Everything from (A) 
bound. 757 first abdominal operation 
Illustrated. 3" 50 to (¢Z) first zine sheet 
Postpaid. mill.""—New York Times. 


H. W. WILSON CO., 950-72 University Ave., N. Y. 
















TO AGENCIES AND 





CONSULTING AND 
ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS 


AnalysesMade Formulas Developed 
New Uses Fresh Appeals 
Research Investigations and 
Clinical Testing of Medicines 


SPECIALISTS IN 
Drugs Proprietary 


is 
Toilet Preparations 


Flavoring Extracts 
Beverages 


SEIL, PUTT & RUSBY, INC 





16 East 34th St., N. Y. City-AShland 4.4343 
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study of homes owning radios. The 
result is a welcome contribution 
because it establishes an essential 
requirement to the next step which 
would be ascertaining what stations 
come through an owner’s radio and 
how much he tunes in on them. 

The study was sponsored by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System 
which took advantage of the op- 
portunity offered by the Bureau of 
the Census to make special tabula- 
tions of its data for persons or or- 
ganizations who will pay the costs 
of such tabulations. The study, 
issued as “Vertical Study of Radio 
Ownership, 1930-1933” is predicated 
on the 1930 Census. 

The study is not only a terri- 
torial breakdown of radio owner- 
ship by States but, by taking into 
consideration other Census data, 
such as value or rental of a home, 
the study also presents an analysis 
of radio ownership by income 
groups. For thirteen States there 
is shown the number of radio and 
non-radio homes by monthly ren- 
tals for rented homes, valuation 
for owned homes, and by income 
groups. 

Further, the study has been 
brought more up to date by pro- 
jecting to 1933 the results of the 
1930 Census. Class members who 
are research minded will be inter- 
ested in learning how this was 
worked out. 

Other members will find in the 
conclusions and detailed explana- 
tions as to how these conclusions 
have been deduced, information 
that should prove valuable to them 
in their work. 

. * * 

The Schoolmaster is reminded 
that among those celebrating sig- 
nificant birthdays this year is The 
Christian Science Monitor. 

Here is a notable achievement in 
publishing which further testifies 
to the faith in the idea of its 
founder, Mary Baker Eddy, who 
could not be swerved from her be- 
lief that her followers would want 
a newspaper that would be differ- 
ent from anything previously at- 
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tempted in a daily publication. 

Today the Monitor is not only a 
national newspaper but one which 
also goes to all corners of the 
world. On its twenty-fifth birth- 
day, the Monitor has reason to 
signalize its accomplishment and 
the Schoolmaster joins with others 
in extending congratulations. 

* * * 

The Schoolmaster was interested 
to receive from the Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company a copy of 
a report, “Building with Books,” 
which is a reading plan prepared by 
the library of the company. It 
seems that this activity is now in 
its tenth year. 

The company recommends that 
the salesmen this winter read at 
least seven books; three on sub- 
jects such as life insurance, sales- 
manship, business or some other 
subject allied to life insurance; 
two on subjects like personal de- 
velopment, religion, rhetoric, psy- 
chology or some other. subject con- 
nected with personal development ; 
one, biography; and one on one of 
the following subjects: poetry, his- 
tory, science, travel or fiction. 

The company then lists some 
good recent books. Following it are 
some lists prepared by several ex- 
ecutives of the company. The com- 
pany furthermore suggests that the 
salesman send to the library his 
reading plan and keep notes on 
what he has read. Every salesman 
who has covered the course and has 
read at least 1,000 pages will be 
given a book as a prize. The man 
who sends in the best notebook re- 
ceives an additional book from the 
list prepared by the company. 

The Schoolmaster wishes to com- 
mend Phoenix Mutual for a worth- 
while and interesting activity. 





Weakness in Recovery Formula 
Foop Inpustries 


New Yorx 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
Your editorial entitled “Friendly 


} ” 


Enemies of Recovery,” appearing in Sep- 
tember 14 Printers’ Ink has just come 
to my attention. You have presented a 
splendid comment upon one of the funda- 
mental weaknesses of the present recov- 
ery formula. 
L. V. Burton, 
Editor. 
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WANTED 


Drug and 
Financial: Copywriter 


A leading advertising agency wants a 
copywriter thoroughly experienced in mak- 
ing drug and financial copy pull. 

Unless you have actually had this ex- 
perience, don’t waste your time in reply- 
ing to this ad. This is a genuine chance 
to make real money if you can make ads 
pull and settle yourself with a sound, 
progressive Eastern agency. 

All executives in this agency know 
about this ad. Write us fully in confi- 
dence, as to your experience, religion, 
etc. “G,”’ Box 118, Printers’ Ink. 
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Testing Engineers for 
Advertisers and Advertising Agencies 
Technical Experts and Consultants 
General Chemical Analyses 
227 FRONT STREET @ NEW YORK CiTy 


Aggressive Printing 
Salesman Wanted 


—with following; one who knows how 
to keep up volume and build new busi- 
ness. Large metropolitan plant offers 
agreeable proposition to right man. Our 
staff knows of this advertisement. Give 
full details. “J,”” Box 120, Printers’ Ink. 








Do you enjoy hunting or tar- 
get-shooting, with rifles, re- 
volvers or shotguns? 







If so, let us send you full details 
about the many unusual benefits of 
membership in the National Rifle 
Association—including a free sam 
ple copy of THE AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN, the one publication 
devoted erclusirely to guns. 


National Rifle Association, 
846 Barr Bidg., Washington, D. C. 











Chain-Store Sales for September 


September September % 9 Months 9 Months % 
Company 1933 1932 Chge. 1933 1932 Chge. 
Gt. At. & Pac. (a)$60,661,478 $63,634,883 — 4.6 $477,176,198 $526,999,249 — 9.4 

*Sears, Roebuck (b) 26,311,738 24,353,522 + 8.0 177,066,524 187,336,594 — 5 
F. W. Woolworth. 21,641,558 19,462,786 +11.2 170,487,343 174,100,859 — 2.1 
Safeway Stores (c) 18,415,028 17,219,692 + 6.9 167,216,338 177,722,267 — 5.9 
*Montg. Ward (d). 16,599,901 14,638,277 +13.4 114,039,541 110,628,987 + 3.1 
J. C. Penney ..... 16,288,275 13,054,785 +24.7 115,087,576 104,533,857 +10.1 
Kroger G. & B. (e) 16,026,851 15,977,973 + 0.3 156,352,330 165,589,240 — 5.5 
S. S. Kresge ..... 10,634,773 9,430,252 +12.7 84,688,595 86,023,029 — 1.5 

First National (f). 10,098,350 9,929,321 + 1.7 52,562,468 51,559,073 + 1 
American Stores (g) 8,299,376 8,204,433 + 1.1 80,736,062 87,346,084 — 8.2 
Grand Union (h).. 7,394,687 7,383,480 + 0.1 20,492,646 22,634,370 — 9.4 
W. T. Grant .... 6,423,347 5,657,650 +13.5 51,175,528 48,644,528 + 5§.2 
S. H. Keess ..... 5,405,554 4,914,392 +10.0 42,221,337 43,444,479 - 2.8 
National Tea (i).. 4,923,028 4,873,303 + 1.0 48,260,926 51,053,319 — 5.4 
Walgreen Co. .... 4,262,059 3,646,919 +16.9 34,063,078 34,597,448 — 1.5 
J. J. Newberry ... 3,036,060 2,694,796 +12.6 23,145,036 22,096,172 + 4.7 


H. C. Bohack (j). 2,225,022 2,357,087 — 5.6 19,816,835 21,855,938 — 9.3 
Melville Shoe (k). 2,028,995 1,568,194 +29. 





5 15,075,005 15,681,774 — 3.8 
G. C. Murphy .... 1,912,000 1,418,572 +34.7 14,284,105 12,459,453 +14. 
Dominion Stores (1) 1,569,470 1,755,769 —10.6 15,092,731 17,509,257 —13.8 
Peoples Drug .... 1,268,744 1,211,329 + 4.7 11,308,256 11,930,576 — 5 
Neisner Bros. .... 1,248,774 1,124,748 +11.0 10,053,552 10,194,656 — 1 
Lane Bryant ..... 948,856 930,614 + 1.9 8,269,154 8,778,252 — 5.8 
Schiff Company (m) 944,095 818,804 +15.3 6,573,950 6,472,553 + 1.5 
Jewel Tea (n).... 780,292 792,210 — 1.5 6,824,426 7,612,326 —10.3 
M. H. Fishman ... 278,115 218,615 +27.2 1,794,490 1,744,631 + 2.8 

*Includes both chain and mail-order sales. 

(a)—4 and 31 wks. ended Sept. 30. (h)—13 and 39 wks. ended Sept. 30 
(b)—4 and 36 wks. ended Oct. 8. (i)—4 and 40 wks. ended Oct. 7. 
(c)—4 and 40 wks. ended Oct. 7. (j)—4 and 35 wks. ended Sept. 30. 
(d)—For September and 8 months. (k)—4 and 40 wks. ended Sept. 30. 
(e)—4 and 40 wks. ended Oct. 7. (1)—4 and 40 wks. ended Oct. 7. 
(f)—5 and 26 wks. ended Sept. 30. (m)-—5 wks. and 9 months ended Sept. 3 
(g)—4 wks. and 9 months ended Sept. 30. (n)—4 and 36 wks. ended Sept. 9. 


Number of Stores in Operation 


ENp oF SEPTEMBER Enp or SEPTEMBER 
1933 1932 1933 19 
re 4,485 4,786 CO ee 470 47 
DT. csnenoadinnd sea 3,297 3,406 Ws Be SUED 6 cdéduisen< 454 4 
3. G., COME as ccoces 1,469 1,474 3 BS 230 2 
National Tea ......... 1,431 1,316 . © Sr cc ccceus 179 174 
ED dthStdinddcéenen 720 722 Peoples Drug ........ 113 11 
ee ee 518 484 BO ows cisedwiseve 7 7 
ie eee (1933) 1,355 routes and 84 stores 


(1932) 1,334 oa ~ oe ” 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company reports September sales, expressed it 
tons, were estimated as 357,638 this year, compared with 391,865 in September, 1932 
This is a decrease in quantity of merchandise sold of 34,227 tons or 8.73 per cent 
Average weekly sales in September were $15,165,370, compared with $15,908,721: ir 
1932, a decrease of $743,351. Average weekly tonnage sales were 89,410, compare 
with 97,966 in September, 1932, a decrease of 8,556 tons. 
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Classified Advertisements 


HELP WANTED 


Salesman, calling on advertisers and ad- 
tising agencies wanted, to sell newly 
anized technical service in conjunction 
th his established line. Commissions. 

Headquarters N. Y. C. Box 468, P. I. 


WANTED: ADVERTISING REPRE- 
SENTATIVE FOR EASTERN TER- 
RITORY; REPRESENTING ESTAB- 
LISHED TRADE PAPER; EXPERI- 
ENCE NECESSARY; WRITE COM- 
PLETE DETAILS. BOX 472, P. I. 


Man With Right Contacts, or Knowl- 
ge, of premium or gift policies of cor- 
rations. Our product—a monopoly never 
fore available for sales promotions or 

gift use—will command large orders and 
mmissions if presented to the right 
neerns. Box 469, Printers’ Ink. 


Sales Manager. Technical | graduate ex- 
perienced in selling technical products to 
lustrial manufacturing companies. 
adquarters Philadelphia. Necessary to 
tr om about half the time through east 
ind middle west. Must be able to direct 
her salesmen. In reply state age and 
previous experience. Box 478, 




















Experienced Writer and Contact Man | 


Wanted by Philadelphia Agency 
rowing agency desires man, Gentile, in 
early thirties. Must be finished product. 
o assume immediate responsibility on sev- 
il general and industrial accounts. State 
nimum salary, past connections, etc. Op- 
tunity for a future. Box 470, P. I. 


Opportunity available to a few high class, 
vertaeang minded salesmen to earn large 
mes representing the BASTIAN 
I INE—leaders for forty years in adv. 
specialty—indoor sign, and badge field. 
Fully protected territory. Monroe, new 
esman, just made $2,000 on one deal. 
you are capable of earning upwards of 
.000, write today for facts of this mil- 
n dollar outfit that’s outselling all com- 
tition. Bastian Bros. Co., Rochester, 
X.Y 





If 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Interested association 





mmpany. Executive training. Substantial 
quaintance and _ contacts, especially 
inks, railroads, oil fraternity. Age 43. 


Box 474, Printers’ Ink. 





Artist—Agency trained. Thoroughly ex- 
rienced. Modern layouts, lettering, 
oklets, finishes. Wishes connection with 

gency, publication, service, manufacturer, 
inter. Salary or free lance. Box 475, P.I. 


Varied Experience & Ability & Initia- 
one & Ambition Seeks Opportunity. 
gricultural experience up to age twenty: 

E ght years as merchandise manager and 
1yer of department store in small city. 

Three years sales work. Traveled con- 
rably. Close reader on finance. En- 





joys research, statistical, advertising and. 


eswork. Advertising trained. alary 
secondary to opportunity. Employed. 
Willing to go anywhere. Age 31. Box 


Delanco, N. J 


_with advertising | 





ART DIRECTOR — ARTIST — WIDE 
EXPERIENCE, WISHES CONNEC- 
TION WITH AGENCY OR PUBLICA- 
TION ON PART TIME BASIS—New 
York City only. Box 467, Printers’ Ink. 


Printing Manager, Mechanical Supt. or 
Buyer of Printing. omical in either 
capacity. Extremely practical, knows 
printing thoroughly. Well known in N. Y. 
City. Exceptional opportunity to secure 
high grade man. Christian. Box 477, P. I. 


Publisher’s Seasoned Production Exec- 
utive, 36, outstanding ability, seventeen 
years of practical working experience with 
all phases makeup, art work, paper, plates, 
presswork. typography, estimating, pro- 
duction costs, references. Box 476, P. I. 


PRODUCTION MAN * * ARTIST 
10 years’ experience, agency, department 
store, newspaper. Capable, complete pro- 
duction of direct-by-mail, news and trade 
pe ads, including finished artwork. 
putable firm only. Box 471, P. I. 


This Advertising Man 


has real selling ideas and knows how ‘o 


dramatize them. Backed by 10 yrs. ex- 
perience, 4% yrs. manager of copy, _ 
and art department for large N. Y. 

vertising concern. Age 34, Box 465, Pp t 


AGENCY OR ADVERTISER 

—in the Medical or Dental Field! 
If you are located in the Middle West I 
want to talk to you about a position. I 
am now executing every detail of a large 
account, but I’m looking for a situation 
where I can put experience and intel- 
ligence to work. Results?—I’ll meet 
any proof you ask! Box 466, 
Printers’ Ink. 























ANTED—A JOB 
by a a experienced Publicity and 
Sales Promotion man. Prior to severe ac- 
cident served successfully as Publicity 
Director one of America’s largest au- 
tomotive concerns. Married; well edu- 
cated; willing to go anywhere. Salary 
secondary. Well fitted to serve as Pub- 
licity writer for automobile manufacturer 
or in advertising agency. Have thorough 
journalistic training as sports and feature 
writer. Former well known star athlete. 
Address: PUBLICITY, Box 473, P. I. 


To A Distressed Manufacturer 


Someplace in this big country there 
is a manufacturer whose business 
is in the doldrums and who needs 
this kind of fellow to help him 
pull his business up: 

A shirt sleeve executive who has seen 
the seamy side of business and who has 
successfully handled every one of his 
jobs: who is as much at home in the 
~oeme Department, or up in the Fac- 
tory as is at the Directors’ table. This 
man is at liberty to go anyplace now. 
Contact him direct— 

R. K. RIDGEWAY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Care of Oral Hygiene, 1005 Liberty Ave. 
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« « Deeper Digging 
Requires Sharper Tools 


WE no longer are on the 


surface—you have to dig deeper to get 
them now, and deeper digging needs 
sharper tools. Your printing should 
carry that intangible reflection of the 
quality of your product and service. 
This is where the Charles Francis Press 
can demonstrate its real ability, because 
we have been doing this very thing for 


many years. 


ET us sharpen your sales 
tools —your BOOKLETS, LEAFLETS, 
CATALOGS. You will be agreeably 


surprised at the difference in results. 


wt po oue tee meme 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVE., at 34th ST... NEW YORK 
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2,659,238 lines- 








Iraq Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Chicago Tribune Offices: Chicago, Tribune Tower. New York, 220 E. 42nd St 
averty Bldg. Boston, 718 Chamber of Commerce Eldg 


San Francisco, 820 Kohl Bldg. 
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